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Department of Agriculture. 





BY HOWARD B. CANNON. 


RESIDENT WILLITS, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, uttered these 
vigorous words, on his entrance upon his 
duties as the head of that great institution : 
“There is health and vigor in knowing 
how to do something ; there is better health 
and more manly vigor in doing it. A man 
with a trade has a moral capability—it is 
a fence around his energies to keep off trea- 
rs. You give a man onsiing for 
is hands to do, and you have taken host- 
age for his citizenship. The habit of daily 
toil is a better conservative of the peace 
than a paid constable.” He spoke from 
his experience and observation, as can be 
seen by a few items of biography. 

Edwin Willits, the present Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, was born at Otto, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., April 24, 1830, and 4 
at the age of six went with his parents to 
Michigan. His early years were passed on 
his father’s farm in Washtenaw County. 
The boy was an omnivorous reader, and the 

: thirst of the youth has never grown old. 
The toil and pleasure incident to life on a frontier farm were his experience. The 
schools claimed him, however, for a time, and by 1855 we find he had received his 
degree at the hand of that grand old man, President Tappan, of the University of 
Michigan. After completing his university course, he studied law in the office of 
ex-Senator Christiancy, at Monroe, and was admitted to the bar in 1857. For 
several years he was engaged successfully in the practice of his profession, and at- 
tained a position of prominence among the lawyers of the State. Though thus 
in public work as attorney or teacher, he purchased a farm of 130 acres, 
a part of which is now in the city of Monroe, and for 20 years resided upon it, 
supervising it, and whenever the chance offered resorting to the field to follow the 
plow or sow the seed. 

Monroe, Mich., is yet his legal residence, and mayhap, when the years of his 
public service are over, he will return there to enjoy his repose in the old home- 
stead. 

One who is brought up on the farm, and who carries on a farm for 20 years 
during the period of his vigorous manhood, may certainly be considered as a 
farmer, even though other professions have also claimed his attention. 

The Magazine of Western History, speaking of Mr. Willits’s educational ca- 
reer, Says: 

Mr. Willits’s tastes, however, and adaptability as an educator drew him into close re- 
lation to educational work, and in the schools of Adrian and Monroe he achieved a high 
utation both as a teacher and administrator. From 1860 to 1873 he was a member of the 
State Board of Education, and was eminently fitted, both by his culture and experience, to 
take the prominent place accorded to him by his fellow-members. During the first year of 
his connection with the Board he took exception to the policy of that body in the manage- 
ment of the Agricultural College, and suggested the scheme which soon after resulted in the 
formation of the State Board of Agriculture and the reorganization of the College. ‘To Mr. 
Willits, therefore, is chiefly due beneficent change which brought permanent prosperity 
to the College. He foresaw and was among the first to advocate the necessity of the change, 
and it seems like a curious instance of that compensation which time sometimes brings about, 


that, after the lapse of more than a quarter of a century, he should be placed at the head of the 
institution whose true policy he did so much to shape in its early days. 











For many years Mr. Willits has been a leading member of the Republican 


oy of his State, and has held many positions of prominence and responsibility. 
e was Prosecuting Attorney for Monroe County from 1860 to 1868, and Post- 
master of the city of Monroe from 1863 to 1866. He was also a member of the 
Constitutional Commission which was selected in 1873 to revise the State Constitu- 
tion. He was elected to the 45th, 46th, and 47th Congresses from the Second District, 
comprising the Counties of Monroe, Washtenaw, Lenawee, and Hillsdale, and it speaks 
well for his popularity at home that he received large majorities over one of the 


most popular men in the Democratic party and in a district which is now Demo- 
cratic. 


In 1882 he was made Principal of the Michigan State Normal School, at 
Ypsilanti, which position he filled with ifratitying success till he took his seat as 
President of Miohigan Agricultural Co 

In 1883 Mr. Willite was invited to deliver the commencement address at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. He did so, speaking upon “ Intelligence as Applied 
to Agriculture.’ This address called the attention of the State of 
Agriculture to him, and upon the following year the Presidency of the College was 
offered to him. After three months’ consideration of the question he accepted, to 
take effect July 3, 1885 





Mr. Wilts employed his leisure in studying the agricultural — system, 
its history and development. A meeting of delegates from agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations was called by the Commissioner of Agriculture to meet in 
Washington July 8-9, 1885. Mr. Willits attended as representative of Michigan 
Agricultural College. The results of his Winter's study came out in an address at 
that meeting on “Industrial Education.” He laid down several propositions 


relative to the arts: 


1. That it is-desirable and the time is opportune to establish and foster in the United 
States schools of technology for instruction in industrial arts. . 

2. That neither here nor abroad is it practicable to make skilled artisans in the public 
schools; that the practical skill must be sought for in the shop. r 

3. That in a country like ours, where four-fifths of the population are in constant use of 
tools from early childhood up, it is labor lost, and money wasted, and time squandered to 
impose shop work as part of the regular duties of the public school. 

4. That as our cities increase in size, there is a class of children who can, perhaps, be 
reached in no other or better way than through the shop. 

5. That shop work, with few exceptions, will be fascinating only so lung 1s it is play; 
that it will lose its charm when it becomes a duty. 

&. That a iack-at-all-trades is generally good at none. 
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The fundamental difference between the mechanic arts and agriculture was! experience would, Be valuable to him. In consequence he Mr. 
brought out as follows: its’g name to the President for appointment. The first news Mr. Willits had 
far as they are free wo ite ae pao. ey are prover - Signy bei He di Ms i oe oR glad Fon at on olan 
the industrial is » radical di ween spricaltuse and the mecanie of the Department of Agriculture. now directs the scientific policy of 
arts, which deserves to be noted. We find » munch of in the one | the Department. sent of Ar escme are in constant counsel with him. 
than in the other. A. skilled artisan can select his material and spply hie and | 4 divisions will best to the f the work: Divi 
construct machine that sball be practically complete, perfect, nd his enumerate these divisions serve to show scope 0 wo vis- 
and sepectations. But no farmer can with oer’ unty predict te oe labors. | ion of Botany, , , Vegetable Forestry, Chemistry— 
weather, untimely frost, difference in blight and mildew, save and Mamms , Office of i Stations ; the 
germination, injurious ineecs, beds ond, Anim et andthe vicenean Experiments ¥ d under his di ‘and extensive and im- 
and numbers, noxious diseases to crop and beast, and the viciasitedes of ‘ and Underfl lavedthenti Jucted. by him. 
md bare there wold nto Zaye, atch «woe cag Museum are under his supervision. % 
theorists. For this reason the agricultural college ought not jastly to be held to as. an Mr. Willits repress the Department. of Agriculture on the Board of Man- ; 
accountability for certainty in scientific results as institutions more distinetiveld ¢ of the United States Government Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, i 
You can make an absolutely correct mathemetician, a reasonably pare li a cia nd i of that b " f the A “% 
and # watchmaker who can construct a timepiece that will not vary seconds in as many is Chairman at body y appointment of t President. er 
days; bus no ngrialoral clog can tar ont» farmer Coe Soria these year on Yo With this reoord it is not surprising that he is found standing second in the 
ig lig ico rate to ae 
= sag cam le dog A enoee thet the Held Ni we can only savist the one SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE WOOL-GROWERS OF THE UNITED STATES." 


There are many valuable ical publications in different localities in the 
United States, but none at our ational Capital devoted to the inter asedl 
and wool-growers ot to methods of farming, varieties of production, seeds, 
varieties of stock, -breeding, the care of stock, etc. There is imperative neces- 
sity for an ably-conducted journal at Washington, D. C., devoted specially to thoso 
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— age modi pot perry try yromate production, whether be i hill of 

penpomee = ~ a interests of farmers and wool-growers growing out of legislation by Congress, the 

white beans or in the fattening of a steer. The of practical ledge is #0 great that rar : A rie 

Ie Cowles ts leave fs es edo to the mabe ot con of the pode b somghar administration of laws by the xecutive officers of the Government, the decisions 
sil that | of courte, ete—a journal that will advocate boldly and fearless protective duties for 


every product of the farm as amply beneficial as those afforded to the most favored 
of our protected industries. Importers, wool manufacturers, etc., keep agents in 
Washington to look after legislation, to appear in the Departments to argue ques- 
tions arising on the administration of laws; but farmers, including wool-growers, 
have no agents there located, nor any newspaper there to advocate their interests or 
protect them. The result has been that adverse interests has always secured ad- 
vantages over them. ‘The rulings made after the wool tariff act of 1883 by customs 
officers, in some of the Departments, and even in courts ruinous to wool-growers, 
never could have been made if there had been an able journal at Washington 


agri 
been too little intellect too much lack in his too little live 
ny aE and too much following in the rut made others. has neglected phos- 
his worn-out soil, especially that best of all aaa, mind phosphate. Aris- 
said that the best manure was the fhrmer’s foot; so we may justly say the best 
izer 


Groening has been made such by the skill culture, and intellect of man. In all the range | always promptl advised of questions arising, uiring discussion and prompt notice 
of natural Scuniaen Rare ved upon crude nature and made it bloom and become ys y q = * P Wa) 
- Fenitfal where before there were sterility and perfection. This increase and fractification | © the farmer of the country. As early as 1887 a National Wool-Growers’ Con- 


vention at St. Louis resolved in favor of establishment of such journal at Wash- 
ington, and on Jan. 12, 1892, the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association renewed the 


reco 


should be credited to mind, and whether it be applied to the soil or to the mine, on the 
it is the element of human creation that can be traced through all the 

varied forms of as the woof of in the web of nature. So these great industries 
have taken the crude materials from the mine and the forest, the sea and the land, and 
injected into them # wealth of intellect and skill, and have increased their value to so won- 
derful a b aoaeeg that they almost challenge the Divine Providence that furnished the material 
These great results are a somethi as worthy of being measured and weighed 


and analyzed and op ‘as are the elements of the stock itself. 
oe mind, the uctof the as positive and real as crystals of anthra- 


n. 
Tar AMERICAN FARMER, the oldest agricultural paper in. the United States, 
has recently been purchased, and will soon, and hereafter, be published at. Wash- 
ington, under the editorial management of an able and vigorous writer, a fearless 
advocate of protective duties for farmers, and a gentleman who will be vigilant to 
look after legislation in Congress, and all that may be done in the Departments or 
elsewhere affecting them. 












te which the ages geological change have into the seams of earth’s structure. 











His record as President of the oldest Agricultural College was brilliant. He I especiall upon farmers, including wool-growers, to patronize liberall 
made the creation of a Department of the Mechanic Arts a condition of his coming, | the j ional. Tl ae wo McKinley wool tariff law, 
por ys neat ts be deal liberal appropriations for erecting and the journal mentioned. The attempted frauds on the McKinley woo law, 








the mistakes of customs officers against wool-growers, nye jon arguments made 
by importers in the Treasury Department against them, all know the urgent neces- 
sity for a liberal support of this journal. Respectfully, 

Wiiu1aM Lawrence, President Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 
Those who receive a copy of this paper are requested to give it a careful ex- 
amination. The urgent need of a practical farmer's paper at the Capital of: the’ 
Nation has long been felt. We propose to make of THE AMERICAN FARMER a8 








oa. Pe necessary buildings. The attendance at the school soon doubled. 
force grew more efficient. The laboratory system was extended. 


Whether on the rostrum before crowded houses, at farmers’ institutes, or from the 
war er: chair, the eloquence of our President's remarks never failed to charm. 
influence of thig vigorous administration did not stop at the State line. A 

. idents of Agricultural Colleges was appointed to promote the 

passage of the so-called Hatch bi Mr, Willits was one of three gentlemen most 
in this legislation and promoting its passage. This made pos- 

sible the Dag system of experiment stations which is now the wonder of the 






















world. work done here by Mr. Willits, in giving character to this act, is good if not the best agricultural paper in the whole world. Neither money hor 
worthy of high mention. As soon as the bill the station in Michigan was effort will be spared to get the best possible talent to contribute to it, and it will be 
organized, and he became the first Director of it. Any man who can command kept far to the front in —e that relates to the best and highest interests of 

the farmers of the United States. It will be live, progressive and aggressive from 


the absolute confidence of a college full of young men is entitled to high praise. 
It takes rare tact to administer its affairs. re must be firmness, tempered by 
kindness. In the intimate relationship that subsists between a young man and his 
college president there is a rare chance for giving the bent to the life. How many 
scores of men have been taught self-reliance and manliness while under the charge 
of Mr. Willits never can be known. 

If one ask for the secret of all this power he must seek it in the methods of 
the man and his inherent qualities of mind and heart. Nature gives some men 
large souls and unlimited sympathy. A gentleman once told me: “ Willits has 
marvelous powers of absorption ; if we go into a town together he will know more 
about it by two hours’ observation than I could gain by a week’s study.” This is 
the instinct of the scientist. Combine this with a remarkable gift of expression, 
clear, terse, and flowing, and with the analytical faculty which rests not until all 
the results of wide reading and observation are correlated, and you have the ele- 
ments which make a good and powerful man. 

Mr. Willits’s name was considered for Assistant Secretary of Agriculture at 
the request of certain scientific gentlemen of Washington whom he had known per- 
sonally whilst in Congress. Commendation came also from those Presidents of 
agricultural colleges with whom he had been associated in promoting legislation. 

These suggestions made an impression on Secretary Rusk, who was also some- 
what familiar with Mr. Willits’s Congressional career, and he considered that such 


the start, and aim to lead in everything that concerns the farmers in every section 
of the country. 

Tue AMERICAN FARMER is the oldest agricultural paper in the United States. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century it has enjoyed a most enviable reputation as 
a high-toned, reliable, progressive friend of the farmer. It shall be our aim to 
maintain this high reputation and increase it. Whatever long-trained skill in jour- 
nalism, the leading talent in every branch of agriculture or abundant resources can 
do to make Toe AMERICAN FARMER the foremost of agricultural papers shall be 
done. 

‘At the same time the paper will be furnished so very low as to be within the 
reach of all. In order to extend its circulation, introduce it to all who are not yet 
acquainted with it, and give everyone an opportunity to see how well we will keep 
our promises, we will make an unusual offer. We will furnish the paper from now 
until the last issue of December, 1892, for the low price of 60 cents—five copies 
for $2.50. 

Please examine the paper carefully, then show it to your neighbors, and send 
in your and their subscriptions. We are sure that) you cannot get anywhere so, 
much first-class reading matter, valuable to yourse and every member of your 
family, for so low a sum. Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York Ave, Washington, D, 0. 
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HOW THEY RAISE RICE IN JAPAN. 


The Breadstuff of the Far East—The Care and 
Labor Necessary to Produce a Crop. 


_e—— 


(Written for Ta" AMERICAN FARMER by Frank G. Carpenter.) 


" ICE is the bread of the Far East, and of 
all bench ate in the world one-third grow 
up, , and die on little else than a rice 
diet. The Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
East Indians know nothing of baker's 
bread, and wheaten flour is hardly used 
outside of Christendom. We are ourselves 
the chief meat-eaters of the world, and we 
have the idea that a man cannot do 
work without meat. The farmer of Chi 
and Japan works 12 hours every day on 
a rice diet, and I have been pulled all day 
in jinrikshas by bare-legged men who ran 
at the rate of five miles an hour, and who 
ate nothing but rice and pickles to keep 
them going. Some of the strongest men 
in the world are the Japanese wrestlers, 
whose fat and muscle are made entirely 
from rice; and in Siam they take a baby 
of a few months old and it begins the rice 
food, which it takes to the day of its death. 
The Japanese look upon rice as we do 
a wheat. Our expression “as good as 

° wheat” is with them “as good as rice,” 
and for a long time all the taxes of the country were paid in rice, and rice was 
practically the money of Japan. Now the Emperor collects his taxes in the same 
way that we do. He has instituted a banking system much like that of our 
national banks, but the money received by the Government is largely the result of 
the taxes on rice, and 80 per cent. of all the revenues of Japan are gotten from 
the farmers and farm industries. 

The Japanese are among the best farmers of the world. They understand 
how to use manures and fertilizers, and they have brought irrigation down to a 
science. For more than 2,000 years they have tilled the same soil over and over 
again, and to-day the land blossoms like the rose, and its fields are greener than 
those of the Valley of the Nile. The whole country looks like a — and 
Japanese farming is more like market-gardening than bonanza agriculture. ‘The 
country is divided up into small holdings, and a few acres suffice to support a 
family. ‘The people do not in many cases live upon their farms. You find little 
villages of one and or cottages thatched with straw along the roads, and 
from these people go out to the fields, and men, women, and children work together 
in them. surprising thing about the farm lands to us is the absence of barns, 
The Japanese would look upon the big barns of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio as so many Buddhist temples, and they would get down on their knees and 
bump their heads against the ground as they passed them. The crops are generally 
taken from the fields to the markets, and such grain as is kept is stored about the 
house. The Japanese do not require barns 
as we do. They keep but little stock, and 
in four-fifths of Japan you will not seea 
cow from one year’s end to the other. They 
have but few horses, and the most of the 
labor is done by hand. The fields are 
sometimes plowed with bullocks, but they 
are more often spaded or dug over with a 
great mattock, and in the cultivation of 
rice nearly everything is done by hand. 

The work begins about the Ist of 
April, when the ground is broken up with 
the hoe or the plow. If the plow is used 
it is drawn by a bullock, and the plow 
itself is for all the world like that used in 
Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs. It is of wood, and is more like a forked stick 
than a good American plow. It has an iron point for a plowshare, but there is no 
loam-board, nor any arrangements for turning furrows or for plowing deep or shal- 
low at will. The farmer carries his plow with him on his shoulders to the field, 
walking behind his bullock, and he does not hope to do anything more tham break 
the surface with it. The chief part of the work is done with the spade or with the 
mattock. This last has a short handle, and you see all over Japan during the 
Springtime men and women standing up to their knees in water and digging up 
the ground with these great hoes. 

The first thing in rice-planting is the nursery. This is usually made in the 
corner of the field and the seed is sown in it. The bed has been first covered with 











JAPANESE PLOW. 


manure, and it is always the richest part of the farm. As 
pared, the mpd. p sonttared, oxer.de.sunnn by Rania ius. eee tom 


a8 


und thro 
ooded it with water, and it is as soft as mush when he is read 
takes his shoots from the nursery, ties them into bunches niin Gok Sean 
easily take in your hand, and then wading through the field, scatters them singly 
right and left over the water where they are needed. He has a number of half- 
naked men and women to help him plant, and these take the bunches and set them 
out in rows of from four to six plants in a bunch, and so that there are from 1,500 
to 3,000 bunches in an acre. Thir planting is done about the first of June, The 
plants begin to grow at once, and within a few weeks the land of Japan, from being 
rough and brown, has become a most beautiful green, The country has a climate 
which is extremely favorable to agriculture. It is so moist and warm in the 
Summer that the rice fields are like so many hot-beds, and after planting the only 





A JAPANESE SCARECROW. 


thing that is necessary to do is to see that they are kept free from weeds and are 
well watered. The farmers watch them as carefully as an old maid does her 
flower bed. You may at any time see men trotting along under big hats w: 
closely every plant, and if one is out of shape, too deep in the water, or not deep 
enough, they will push them down or pull the mud up to them in sueh a way that 
every plant produces its best product. : 

The labor of plantin a rice field is very great. If you will take all the 
blades or sprouts in a of oats or grain and put them down in the ground 
again with a dibble or your hands, you may get some idea of the labor raising 


rice. 

It is the same with the harvesting. It is also done by hand. The rice blos- 
soms in September, and about the end of September or the first of October, and in 
some parts of Japan still later, the harvest is ripe. The sickle is used and the rice 
is cut off close to the ground and tied near the roots in small bunches, which are 
hung over poles to dry. The rice is about as high as our oate when it is still in 
the field, and it has to be pulled from the straw and husked before it can be used. 
If you will take a bundle of oats and pull them through a cross-cut saw, fastened to 
a piece of wood about the hight of a table, so that all the grains of oats are pulled 
off u will get a fair idea of how the J their rice from the straw. It 
is still in the shell, however, and this husk or shell has to be taken off before it can 
be used. One of the most common arrangements for getting this off is an immense 





mortar, in which the rice grains are put and pounded with a wooden pestle until 
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the land made me think of a gigantic patch-work or one of 
of green rice flowers planted upon the 
which surrounded it, and between the patches of rice were 
flowers and many-colored of other kinds. The water 
roots of the green rice plants like diamonds under the 
farmers under their big hats with their mahogany legs 
over the green seemed a natural of the scene. 
of the irrigation of Japan is done by human labor. The water is 
level to another in buckets or in jars fastened to great wheels, upon 
stand and step up from one rung of the wheel to the other with much 
the same motion a dog in a d urn. In the western pl coh quetheony 
of the water is drawn from wells by means of a long-handled pole hung on a pivot, 
by which a man pumps the water out of the ground and spreads it over the elds. 
Labor in Japan is very cheap. You can get a good man in the interior from 10 
to 15 cents a day, and he will board himself. Women can be gotten at still lower 
and. the result is that the farming of Japan is far more intensive than ours, 
sik Gita queaiee puneantnge in quiten hom tho ome Some of the fields produce 
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TuRrsuine Rice. 


two and three crops a year, and one crop is scarcely harvested before the next is 
put in. This, however, is not the case with rice. It seems to exhaust the land, 
and rice lands are usually allowed to lie fallow in the Winter. During the past 10 
years Japan has changed agriculturally as well as politically, and since the 
revolution it has become a different country. It has a population of about 
88,000,000, and it is estimated that only 10 per cent. of the country is given up to 
farming; but this area will be rapidly increased from now on. There is a big 

icultural college near Tokio, and agricultural schools have been established in 
different of the Empire. Experiments are being made in the introduction of 
stock, and the whole physical as ‘well as the intellectual life of the people is 
changing. The fact that the Japanese were Buddhists has greatly prejudiced them 
against the use of meat. In Buddhism, a man’s soul after death is liable to go into 
the body of an animal, and the Japanese have a prejudice against serving up for 
breakfast slices of their ancestors, and in the killing of a cow or sheep they might 
be cutting off the life of grandfather or a great-grandmother. Buddhism is, I 
think, declining. The contact with Western civilization has caused the people to 
give up many of their old prejudices, and while they have largely beeome infidels 
instead of Christians, after leaving the religion of their fathers they are ready to 
look at things in a practical light, and they will in the future probably be 
meat-eaters as well as rice-eaters.* The great difference that this will make can 
hardly be estimated. It will result in giving a vast amount of valuable manure to 
the soil, The chief fertilizer now known is that of the watercloset, and this, with 
fish and decayed vegetable matter, are all that Japan has had to make the wonderful 
crops which she now —— With cattle and sheep to bring up her soil, the 
Government lands will be brought under cultivation, and the country will continue 
to grow in wealth and civilization. It is to-day the most civilized country of the 


Far East. Its people are the Yankees of the Orient, and though they are learning 
something from us, they have many things of which we know nothing, and some of 
their theories of the raising of flowers, fruit, and grains would be invaluable to the 
United States. 
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PARROTS. 


Why They Have Such Powerful Bills. 


Parrots are vegetarians, with a single degraded exception, to which I shall 
recur hereafter. Sir Henry Thompson himself couldn’t find fault with their regi- 
men. They live chiefly upon a light but nutritious diet of fruit and seeds, or upon 
the abundant nectar of rich tropical flowers. And it is mainly for the sake of get- 
ting at their chosen food that they have developt the large and powerful bills which 
characterize the family. You may have, perhaps, noted that most tropical fruit- 
eaters, like the hornbills and the toucans, are remarkable for the size and strength 
of their beaks. If you haven’t, I dare say you will generously take my word 
for it. 

And, per contra, it may also have struck you that most tropical fruits have 
thick or hard or nauseous rinds, which need to be torn off before the monkeys or 
birds for whose use they are intended can get at them and eat them. Our little 
northern strawberries, and raspberries, and currants, and whortleberries, developt 
with a single eye to the petty robins and finches of temperate climes, can be pop 
into the mouth whole and eaten as they stand. They are meant for small birds to 
devour, and to disperse the tiny, undigested, nut-like seeds in return for the bribe 
of the soft pulp that surrounds them. But it is quite otherwise with oranges, 
shaddocks, bananas, plantains, mangoes and pineapples; those great tropical fruits 
can only be eaten properly with a knife and fork after stripping off the hard and 
often acrid rind that pans { and preserves them. They lay themselves out for dis- 
persion by monkeys, toucans, and other relatively large and powerful fruit-eaters ; 
and the rind is put there asa barrier against small thieves who would rob the sweet 
pulp, but be absolutely incapable of carrying away and dispersing the large and 
richly-stored seeds it covers. 

Parrots and toucans, however, have no knives and forks to cut off the rind 
with, but as monkeys use their fingers so the birds use for the same purpose their 
sharp and powerful bills. No better nut-crackers and fruit-parers ol possibly be 
found, The parrot, in particular, has developt for the purpose his curved and 
inflated beak—a wonderful weapon, keen as a tailor’s scissors, and moved by pow- 
erful muscles on either side of the face which bring together the cutting edges with 
extraordinary energy. ‘The way the bird holds a fruit gingerly in one claw, while 
he strips off the’ rind dexterously with his underhung lower mandible and keeps a 
sharp fookout meanwhile on either side with those sly and stealthy eyes of his for a 
possible intruder, suggests to the observing mind the whole living drama of his na- 
tive forest. One sees in that vivid world the watchful monkey ever ready to swoop 
down upon the tempting tail-feathers of his hereditary foe; ono sees the canny par- 
rot ever prepared for his rapid attack, and ever eager to make him pay with five 
joints of his tail for his impertinent interference with an unoffending fellow-citizen 
of the arboreal community.— The Cornhill Magazine. 


Where Sparrows Build. 


The Illinois Legislature in November last passed a law looking to the extermi- 
nation of the s w. Two cents per head was the bounty for all sparrows 
killed. The State paid $9,000 for 450,000 heads, and the law by limitation 
has expired, but not so with the birds, as the absence of the above number is not 
noticeable from the crowd yet on hand. Many persons were injured by the small 
pellets of lead used by the hunters in large cities, and since the law expired 
public and sparrows breathe easier. 
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PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


The Most Recent Discoveries, Developments, and 
Ideas in the Science of Farming. 








Indian Corn (Maize) as a Food in Europe. 


rw work of the Department of Agriculture in securing a wider use of 
ie Indian corn in Europe is meeting with deserved success. Not only are 
“>, mush and corn bread becoming fashionable, but in addition to thie there is 
#4 «© real and growing demand for maize products both for man and beast. 
The circular of information ing the use of Indian corn as food, pre- 
under direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, has been translated 
» into German and distributed throughout all the Statesof the Empire. As 
the demand may arise in other countries, the circular will doubtless appear in other 
languages. Asan index of the progress which is making in this direction, it may be 
mentioned that at the late Glasgow Industrial Exhibition maize was granted the 
highest award as a cheap, wholesome, and nutritious food. The exhibit secured a 
— favorable space near the front. Every one entering the building was furnished 
with a circular setting forth the value of maize, and many visited the ion in 
order to partake of the various foods prepared therefrom that were provided for the 
comfort and instruction of the visitors. It was rare to find a person who did not 
like the flavor of some one of the various preparations. 

One of the chief difficulties attending the introduction.of the American product 
in Europe is the problem of transportation. The humidity necessarily attendant 
on ocean transportation affects maize in a particularly troublesome way—to a sped 
degree, in fact, than other cereals, It is useless to attempt to aa popular ap- 

roval of food prodyct which reaches the consumier in a moldy or decayed state. 

Ve, perhaps, have all had some experience with eating mush made from musty 
maize meal, and we are not prepared to demand that others should like it. In order 
to obtain the best results, maize intended for shipment abroad should be kiln-dried 
before shipment. In this condition the material keeps perfectly. It is true that 
this implies expense, and the price at which the product can be sold will be corre- 
spondingly increased. But this is better than to furnish a poor article which will 
not only disgust the consumer but create an enduring prejudice which it would 
require many years’ consumption of a properly-prepared product to remove. The 
maize used at the Glasgow Exposition was kiln-dried and ground before shipment. 
European millers do not understand grinding maize, and hence the necessity, at 
least for a time, of having it ground before exportation. Foreigners who object to 
maize are generally prejudiced by use of the European-grown article, which is both 
inferior to the American product, and, in addition, has not been properly ground 
or baked. In Ireland maize is much used as mush or “ stirabout,” as it is called 
there, and its introduction dates from the famine of 1848. At first the peasants did 
not like it, reaching Ireland as it did in poor condition, but hunger at first drove 
them to its consumption, and this has continued ever since from choice, and at 

resent Ireland consumes more maize as human food than any other country in 
Tosa, A striking instance of the popular prejudice against the use of maize occurred 
in Glasgow a few years ago. One of the overseers of the poor proposed to ube 
maize instead of a costlier food for feeding paupers. In a subsequent election he 
was overwhelmingly beaten on the plea that he had tried to force on men, although 
paupers, a food which was only fit for pigs. 

Special Agent Murphy, who has had charge of the work of introducing maize 
in Europe, suggests that a large retail grocery store should be selected for each city 
or town, in which a small kitchen should be set up where all kinds of maize products 
could be prepared by an expert baker and distributed freely to the public. At the 
same time appropriate documents in circular form could be distributed on which 
the value of maize and its wes should be duly set forth. A few weeks’ effort of 
this kind would make the district thoroughly acquainted with the food and build 
up a good trade for the grocer. By this system every man, woman, and child 
would be given the opportunity of making a practical test of the merits of maize as 
a food when transported under proper conditions and skillfully prepared for the 
table. The giving away of food is a rare spectacle in Europe, and many would be 
attracted by this novelty who otherwise would never give the subject a thought. 

Among others who have tried corn bread and kindred products may be cited 
that distinguished commoner, Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who says that it suited his 
taste perfectly, and that he would be happy to see the British people taking more 
of American maize than they had been doing in the past. 

The work of the Department of Agriculture has been much favored by the 
assistance of our consular and diplomatic agents, who have afforded every facility 
in their power to the distribution of useful information on this subject. Owr Consul 
at Cadiz writes that he is certain, if the value of this great cereal were thoroughly 
understood, it would soon become a kitchen staple in Spain. All kinds of food 
products in that country are costly, and the poor masses would gladly welcome a 
cheaper and equally nutritious diet. Our Minister at Copenhagen says that Indian 
corn is only slightly known in northern Europe as human food, but that by a sys- 
tematic effort it can be brought into general use in all the Scandinavian countries. 
In Belgium, our Consul at Brussels is of the opinion that the introduction of 
maize would prove a veritable blessing. Its use is now not known as an article of 
heman diet. The peasants live chiefly on black bread, while the more affluent use 
wheat. When once the people are convinced that maize is a valuable breadstuff, 
there will at once be a great demand for it, and this demand must havea happy 
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effect on the home market. The Consul at Vienna is of the opinion that there is 
room in Europe for several hundred million bushels of American maize every year, 
and only a proper effort is necessary to open this vast market to American pro- 
ducers. It is evident from this consensus of opinion that there is a bright future in 
store for American maize in the near opening of a European market which will 
take our surplus, relieve the home market, and secure a better price for every bushel 
of Indian corn grown in the United States. 

One curious incident remains to be re in connection with this effort to 
build up a new market for our products in pe. The Milch-Zeitung, published 
in Bremen—being the chief o of the dairy interest in Germany—has a long, 
and for the most part favorable, review of the “Report on the Use of Maize in 
ate ” in its issue of Feb. 20,1892. At the close of the article, however, is 
found this surprising statement : 

It should not be forgotten, howover, as is often the case, to call attention to the fact that, 

rience, food for our dom 


according to our moc ern of maize as f 
always to be of a very limi injurious effects. For oxen, and espe- 


ctally for horses, is the use of malee an ry likely to and its widest application. 

From the above it is seen how deep the prejudice against the use of maize, 
even for animals, has taken root in Europe. It is evidently the firm belief, among 
even the more intelligent people, that its use is attended with a certain danger, and 
should be confined to oxen and horses kept at active work. When these false 
notions are dispelled, the foreign market for our great cereal will be widely ex- 
tended, and new source of prosperity be opened for the American farmer. 


Maize as Compared With Other Cereals as a Food Product. 

The question may arise whether there is a just basis for our contention that 
maize is entitled to high rank as a food product. If such be not the case no 
amount of advertising or introduction can avail to secure for it a permanent and 
prominent place abroad. Should it prove inferior in nutritive powers to wheat, rye, 
and oats it must be content to occupy a lower rank both for man and other ani- 
mals, The best test for a comparison of this kind isactual use, The long years of 
use of these articles in this country by man and beast have shown its high and 
enduring character as a food. Whether it be used for producing muscle for labor, 
or as a means of fattening animals, it has been found to be of superior value to any 
of the other cereals produced in the United States, It feeds a large portion of the 
laboring men of the country, especially in the South. It is the almost universal 
food for fattening hogs. In every function in which it has been used it has heen 
found to honor equally well the high place accorded it, not only from experience 
but also from a study of its chemical composition. 

Food to be perfect must give to the body all the n constituents to 
supply tissues for Ie growth and to take the place of the waste of tissue which is a 
necessary attendant on the functions of life, That article of food which is best 
calculated to supply the wants above mentioned would be, of necessity, the most 
valuable for food purposes, In general it may be said of foods that they should 
be fat-producers, muscle-producers, oy “pp and, most of all, blood-pro- 
ducers, since it is through the blood that all the tissues of the body are formed and 
nourished. The food should also supply to the body the necessary materials which 
by consumption within the body supply animal heat. A proper. balance between all 
these functions of food is necessary to constitute any one article pre-eminently a food. 

As fat-producers are generally reckoned the starches and su which the 
food contains, those parts of fi containing nitrogen, commonly called albu- 
minoids are supposed to serve chiefly for the nourishment of the muscular tissues 
and to supply the nitrogenous principles of the blood. In the ash constituents of 
a food are found those mineral substances which are necessary to supply the tissue 
of bone, such as phosphoric acid and lime, which are its chief constituents. The 
fats and oils of Bod are supposed to be pre-eminently the source of animal heat, 
furnishing it by their combustion in the lungs and tissues of the body under the 
action of oxygen. 

In ce along with starch may be reckoned the entire content of such foods 
in carbo-hydrates, viz, starch, dextrin, sugars, and digestible fiber, The albumenoids 
of cereals contain different bodies, of which nitrogen is the essential constituent. In 
wheat, for instance, one of the chief albuminoids is gluten, while in maize other 
forms of nitrogenous matter prevail. Among these have been detected three bodies 
partaking of the nature of globulins, one or more albumens, and a nitrogenous body 
soluble in alcohol. This body, which is peculiar to maize, has been called zein, from 
the generic name of the plant zea. 

The average composition of the maize of the United States, deduced from a 
large number of analyses, is shown in the following table of per cents : 








It will interest the farmer who desires to know more about the crops he grows 








to call attention to the comparative composition of the principal cereals based - 
hundreds of analyses of samples grown in this country. @ comparison will be 
found in the following table : 
Hulled | wheat. | Bye. | Barley. | Maize. 
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value of maize as compared other leading cereals, viz., wheat, oats, rye, and 


of all it will be seen that in the water content of maize there is a striking 
resemblance to wheat. It has only less water than wheat and considerably 
. In its content of ash it has the first position, 
of more nutritive matter. This is also an 
when soil exhaustion is considered. Those crops taking less of the 
of the soil are by that much less injurious in so far as the phosphoric 
the soil are concerned. In regard to oil or fat, maize also easily 
excluding comparison with hulled oats, a form in which oats 
enters into commerce. It contains more than twice as much oil as wheat, 
times as much as barley, and two-thirds as much as hulled oats. When we 
le corbo-hydrates, sm Dac this term starch, sugar, dextrin, and 
, we find that maize holds about an even rank with the other eereals. 
more digestible corbo-hydrates than hulled oats, almost the same as wheat, and 
less than rye or barley. As to the quantity of indigestible matter, meaning 
ber, it is seen that maize occupies a mean position in the list. It has not 
&@ percentage of indigestible fiber as hulled oats, a slightly larger quantity 
or rye, and a considerably less quantity than barley. 
to the nitrogenous matters, it may be seen from the table that the 
awarded to hulled oats. Compared with the rest of the cereals 
ize has a slightly lower percentage of these valuable constituents. 
it may be said that the most important food constituent of the 
udes that group known as carbo-hydrates. Next in importance come 
uminoids, The third class embraces the oils or fats, and last of all comes 
The fiber and water may be left out of the count in reckoning the food 


any cereal. 
indicated above, mai: is fully equal in value to any of the cereals making 
its content of fat any deficiency that may be noticed in its nitrogenous mat- 


“game rege Sagrvave 
It is thus seen that the chemical data fully confirm the results of experience. 


Some Statistics Respecting Maize. 


The Y peeoy eee of maize is the cae | agricultural industry of the United 
Btates. is not a State or Territory where it is not extensively grown, The 
area cultivated in maize in this country now exceeds 70,000,000 acres. In 1889 
it reached 78,000,000 acres. Even in the cotton States a larger area is devoted to 
maize than to cotton, In the great wheat belt of the Ohio and Missouri Valle 
maize is grown on more acres than wheat. The total area annually plauted in 
maize is greater than all New England, New York, and New Jersey combined ; 

than the whole area of England, Ireland, and Scotland; greater than the 
total area of Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Portgugal, and Greece. It 
more than equals in extent the land cultivated in France, Germany, or Austria- 
Hungary, and is three-fourths as large as all the land seeded to wheat in Europe. 
itude of the crop is quite proportional to the immense area under 
cultivation. corn crop of 1891 in the United States is estimated at 2,060,154,000 
bushels, a sum 80 large as to be almost beyond the grasp of the intellect. The value 
of this crop is equal to the whole of our National debt, both interest and non-inter- 
est re Cre per cent. of this vast yield were grown in the eight States 
of Iowa, is, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. In 
these States nearly 43,000,000 acres were cultivated in maize, and the estimated 
was 1,399,022,000 bushels. The total acreage of last year’s crop was 
6,250,000, an area which has only been exceeded once, viz, in 1889, when the area 
devoted to maize was 78,319,651 acres. 

Towa leads all the other States both in area planted in maize and in the total 
cro 
840, 


roduced. In 1889 Iowa had 8,859,898 acres in maize, with a total yield of 
000 bushels. The acreage and yield for 1891 are almost the same as in 

1889, while in 1890 there.was a notable falling off both in area and yield. The 
other States named above follow in the order named as respects acreage and yield. 
The av yield per acre for the whole country for the 10 years from 1870 to 
1879 was 27.1 at ach from 1880 to 1890, 11 years, it was 23.8 bushels, show- 
a decided exhaustion of the soil and a consequent falling off in yield. It isthe 

on of the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture that this decrease in 
average yield is due solely to meterological conditions and not to soil exhaustion, 


and he cites in ay of that statement the fact that in 1891 the average yield of 
the crop is nearly 27 bushels per acre, thus approximating the highest figures ever 
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It must be admitted, however, by everyone who has engaged practically in the 
growing of maize, that the elements of fertility in the soil are diminished by the method 
of culture which has been heretofore practiced. There is now a prospect for a change 
in the matter, and part of the yield which is now obtained must be attributed to 
improvements in agriculture rather than to the natural fertility of the soil. 

Com to all land under cultivation, Iowa has 250, Illinois 224, Delaware 
178, Indiana 160, and Missouri 155 acres 1,000 devoted to maize. Other States 
that have over 100 acres per 1,000 in maize are Maryland, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Kansas, New York has only 23 acres per 1,000, while the New England 
States, the Pacific Slope, and the arid Territories has less than 20 acres per 1,000 
in cultivation planted to maize. One most important feature in connection with this 
= the fact that it finds a home market. While the desirability of increasing 
its foreign market is acknowledged by all, yet it must not be forgotten that there 
is no expansion of the foreign demand which will in any way begin to 
compete with home consumption. Only about 4 per cent. of the crop now finds a 
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market to foreign ports, while fully 80 per cent. of it is consumed within the Coun 
ties and mostly on the farms where it is grown. How different is this from the 
disposition which is made of our other two great agricultural crops, cotton and 
wheat. Cotton is almost all sent out of the States where it is , and the greater 
part of it abroad. Our wheat is chiefly consumed without the locality of its pro 
duction, and a very considerable part of it is sent abroad. Maize is therefore pre 
eminently our patriotic oa American crop for Americans. 

As it has 80 it be. The crop that is consumed on the farm, as will 
be shown below, is the crop the farmer best of all can afford to grow. It is the 
home market that brings prosperity and enduring wealth. The history of the world 
shows that great wealth never has come to an exporting Bearsden | community. 
With the possible exception of rice and wheat, maize is the most widely-used food 
crop of the world. We may yet see the day when it shall occupy first place. 


The Future of Our Maize Fields. 


It has been intimated above that the supply of plant food in the soil available 

for the growth of maize is not unlimited, ant with the prevailing methods of 

culture there must of necessity be a progressive exhaustion cz the soil. The facte 

of experience only corroborate the deductions of science. The maize fields do not 

<< produce the phenomenal crops which as virgin soil they so lavishly brought 
rth. ° 

The three most important elements of plant food are potash, phosphoric acid, 
and nitrogen. Ina virgin soil these elements usually exist in great abundance and 
are easily available. But successive crops, without any restoration of the materials 
removed, rapidly diminish the productive power of the fields, What has been the 
method of culture in the great maize-producing areas? Crop after crop is grown 
successively on the same ground. The — restitution of fried stalks to the soil 
is denied. They are broken down, raked up and burned. The potash 
and phosphoric acid, it is true, which they contain may be saved in this way, but 
the nitrogen therein, the most valuable constituent of all, is utterly wasted. 

The maize crop of the country removes annually from the soil more than 21,- 
000,000,000 mire & of nitrogenous matter, which, containing 16} per cent. nitro- 
gen, is worth about 18 cents a pound. Of this amount about 12,000,000,000 pounds 
are in the grain and 9,000,000,000 pounds in the stalk and blades. Nearly 300 
pounds per acre represent the nitrogenous matter required for the maize crop, or 
approximately 50 pounds of nitrogen worth fully $8. Of the maize crop 
consumes annually two and three-quarter billion pounds, of which four-fifths are 
found in the fodder and only one-fifth in the grain. Of phosphoric acid over 
2,000,000,000 pounds are required, of which two-thirds are in the fodder and one- 
third in the grain. These enormous quantities of plant food are annually removed 
from the soil, and those who are acquainted with the methods of farming practiced 
in the newer portions of our country are aware that maize stalks and straw are 
usually regarded as nuisances, to be removed as early and as speedily as possible. 

It is not tilling the soil but killing it that is practiced. Stables are removed 
to get out of the way of the accumulating manure, and the maize stalks are raked 
together and burned to pre the field for a new crop. It is true now that in 
many localities the waste of such a proceeding, especially in nitrogen, is full 
understood ; but it must be confessed that over vast areas of our agricultural lan 
there is no adequate conception of the idea of the possible exhaustion of the soil, and 
no systematic method of preventing it is practiced. The refuse of the crops, the 
straw, stalks, etc., are put out of the way as easily and quickly as possible, and 
without thinking of the robbery which is thereby committed. The stores of plant 
food which have been accumulated in our virgin soils are indeed great, but they 
cannot stand forever this constant drain. 

If we place the annual contribution of potash per acre at 40 pounds, the 
number of crops which could be produced in a given depth as far as this 
constituent of the soil is concerned is easily computed. The weight of dry soil per 
acre to the depth of nine inches is approximately 3,000,000 pounds. A soil 
containing three-tenths of a per cent. of potash would have 9,000 pounds per acre, 
which at 40 pounds a year would last for 250 years. But fortunately by the 
decomposition of feldspathic rocks and other minerals containing potash, and also 
by the transfer in various ways of the potash of the subsoil to the soil, nature has 
provided against the entire exhaustion of the supply. Thus it happens that in 
many parts of the world where fields have been under cultivation for hundreds of 
years there is still a sufficient amount of this mineral substance to insure the 
production of a crop. 

The available quantity of phosphoric acid in the soil may be estimated in the 
same way. ‘The mean content of this substance may be taken at fifteen hundredths 
of one per cent. The total quantity per acre to a depth of nine inches is therefore 
4,500 pounds. Taking the contribution of phosphoric acid to each crop at 20 
pounds per annum, the present supply of that substance would suffice for 225 


The natural reserve of nitrogen would suffice for a somewhat shorter time. 
The natural inference from all these data is that the future of our maize crop 
depends on the application of scientific agriculture to its production. It has been 
noted that the average yield per acre is about 25 bushels. In the great maize 
States it is much higher, being nearly 37 bushels in Iowa, 34 in Indiana and 
THinois, and 30 in Kentucky. Can this yield be increased? The answers must be 
in the affirmative. Already in some of the New England States under intensive 
culture the yield has been brought far above the averages mentioned above, and 
the data furnished by careful experiment show how this can be accomplished ons 
larger scale. Give to the soil the food the crop demands, and the crop will more 





than pay the expense. 
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HORSE-SHOEING. 


A Necessary Evil—It Should Be Done so as to 
-: Cause the Least Possible Injury—Bad Methods 
and the Best Ones. 


—_—_e——— 





BY WILLIAM DICKSON, VETERINARIAN TO THE STATE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE OF MINNESOTA. 





[From the United States Department of Agriculture, Special Report on Diseases of the Horse.) 


LTHOUGH the subject discussed in the 
—— chapter may not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to a place in a category of the 


and indifferent shoeing are such prolific 
sources of both disability and disease in the 
noblest of all our dumb animals, that no 
excuse is necessary in claiming for it equal 
attention at the hands of those interested. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the 
history of every horse is a record of human 
endeavor to mar his utility. While the 
accuracy of such a ing assertion may 
fairly be called in question, there are un- 
doubtedly in which the horse in 
domestication is very often the victim of his 
owner’s ignorance, indifference, or even 
mistaken ki and in no particular is 
this more strikingly conspicuous than in 
the ordinary treatment of organs so vitally 
essential to his usefulness as his feet. No horseman questions the truth of the 
aphorism “no foot, no horse,” and yet in no portion of that animal’s economy has 
he suffered so many wrongs, or as a natural consequence endured so much uncalled- 
for suffering as in his feet, and to shoeing a very large proportion of these evils is, 
beyond all doubt, directly or indirectly referable. 

Unfortunately, urder certain conditions, shoeing is an almost unavoidable con- 
sequence of the horse’s domestication, and, although we may have no wish to up- 
hold the traditional methods, we are driven to the conclusion that an artificial pro- 
tection of some kind for the horse’s foot is very frequently one of the penalti 
which civilization inexorably exacts. That the ordinary iron shoe is the best and 
least hurtful means that could be devised, I am reluctant to admit; but, so far, 
even American ingenuity has failed to develop anything better suited to the —— 

is 





That the system of horseshoeing as it obtains, even in the most skillful 
pregnant with mischief to the foot, no one who is conversant with the facts will 
venture to deny. Asa matter of physiological fitness the shoe and its mode of at- 
tachment are utterly indefensible. Fach time a horse is shod—every nail driven— 
means 80 much injury to the foot. The better the job the leas that injury is; but 
there is no such thing as absolute immunity from an evil which must always exist 
in inverse ratio to the skill displayed in the execution of the work. We have, 
however, to deal with facts as we find them, and if we have, day after day, to im- 
pose upon our horses work of'a nature which entails upon their feet more waste of 
horn than nature can replace during the ordinary interval of rest, we are obliged to 
adopt a defense of some kind. It would be futile to inveigh against the form of 
protection in universal use, unless we were prepared with a substitute not open to 
same or equally-serious objections. 

There iis, however, at least one very large and important class of horses to which 
shoes are by no means an habitual necessity, namely, our agricultural horses. The 
nature of their work, the pace at which they are required to perform it, and the char- 
acter of the ground over which they ordinarily move, all unite to render artificial pro- 
tection for their feet, save under exceptional circumstances, altogether uncalled for. 
When this is 80, and when it is conceded that shoeing is, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, an evil (albeit in some cases a necessary one), a frequent cause 
of disease, and therefore a direct source of loss, it is a matter of deep 
such a large majority of our farm horses, the very mainspring of our agricultural 
existence, should be needlessly subjected to a mutilation which curtails the period 
of their natural efficiency and too often renders their life thus shortened one lo: 
continued agony. For it must be borne in mind that our ordinary village blacksmi 
of whose daily work horseshoeing forms but an insignificant and by no means either 
an easy or pleasant part, is not always the most com t of workmen. 

Without wishing to do injustice to our rural knights of the anvil, it is neverthe- 
less a lamentable truth that these votaries of the buttress and drawing-knife are, 
all the world over, so wedded to a number of traditionary practices, so heinous, so 
irrational, so prejudicial to the interests alike of the horse and his owner, that one 
might well be excused for wondering whether their mission were not to mar instead 
of to protect the marvelously-perfect handiwork of the Creator. Ignorant alike of 
the anatomy, physiology, and economic relations of the parts, they mutilate, they 
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wow cut and carve as whim, prejudice, or time-honored custom dictates. Disaster, it 








ws, and all too often the poor dumb creature’s suffer- 
Let us glance in passing at some of these traditional practices. 

Foremost them is the insane habit of trimming the and thinning 
out the sole till it a So wee arhecandhe rs pone. We ach on Ph The 
is nature’s cushion and hoof-expander, there by an All-Wise hand ; by its . 
elasticity it wards off concussion from the less elastic portions of the structure, and 
by its resilience assists in maintai the natural ex mn of its horny ambit; 
that is to say, it does so in its state, but the ing-knife’s touch is fatal 
to it. Once cut and carved and deprived of pressure, those very acts cause it to 
pm the ee acer gis Br he emmy an Lis rem, which constitute its 
usefulness to the foot. on ae resilience, it is incapable of dis- 
charging its allotted functions—both as a jon and as an expander it is a dead 
failure ; indeed, it is worse, as in its altered character it is now a menace instead of 
& protection, a bane rather than a boon to the foot that wears it. 

The destruction of this important faetor having been thus provided for, the 
gars probably next turns his attention to the sole, which, by all traditions of 

craft, must be pared down until only a thin film of soft, partially-formed horn 
is left to protect the living structures within against injury from the substances 
with which the foot necessarily comes in contact. Nor does the mischief stop here. 
sole itself, or what is left of it, consists not of soft, moist, half-formed horn, 
which dries.and shrinks on to the air, and thereby entails a further and 
a still more serious injury on the foot. 

The sole of the horse’s hoof is secreted by the velvety tissue depend- 
ent from the membrane which invests the pedal bone, the minute, hollow, 
fibrous processes of which it and minister to its support. In the 
mutilated, shrunken sole these delicate fibers are pinched in the lessened caliber of 
the pores; the source of supply ‘is cut off, and the process of repair retarded if not 
rg fe There seems to be a fascination about this work of destruc- 
tion, the incompetent workman next addresses himself to the self-im: task 
of improving upon nature by removing the bars and what he calls, on the /usas a 
non Hiram Semcinie, “opening. Sah bes ® yeeden aia ts plain language, 
means opening a road for them to close over. this poor, maimed foot a shoe, 
rete, Aeeabeedr erp a S  lartge A likely called into requi- 
sition to reduce the foot to fit the “< though it is apparently of little 


r 

moment whether the shoe fits the ‘ is indispensably that the foot 
should, somehow or other, be got to fit the shoe, and hessethesling, Wiss other arta, 
must needs sacrifice on thé altar of appearances. It is sad that artand nature 
should so often be at variance, and that what satisfies the one should outrage the 
demands of ‘the other. 

The foot is now shod and from undue wear, to be sure, but at what 
a sacrifice! Robbed of its cushion, its natural expander; its lateral braces 
removed ; its sole mangled and its natural repair ; the hairlike fibers which 
make up the horny wall crushed, deflected, and their nutritive function im by 
an number of nails; robbed by the rasp of its cortical layer of natural 
varnish, which retains the moisture secreted by the economy, the strong walls 
become desiccated and weakened, and the foot is in a very sorry plight indeed. To 
some this picture may seem overdrawn, but it is nevertheless a matter of daily 
occurrence, ._- 

Of course, even among agricultural horses, there are individuals which cannot 
work unshod ; but these are exceptional cases, Then, again, in Winter, when the 
usual snowfall is wanting, most horses’ feet will require protection; but nowadays 
an owner has himself to blame if he submits to having the work done in that 
wrong-headed and ridiculous manner, which has called into existence such a long 
and category of disease and , 

The horse’s foot is, after all, a deal of what we make it, and if our 
horses, from their colthood up, had feet more carefully attended to, and 
cially were they invariably to stand while in confinement on some material less 
deleterious to the hoof than dry, wooden flooring, from “which the foot suffer no 
attrition whatsoever, and by which it is moreover depleted of its natural moisture, 
their feet would, in the period of the animals’ active usefulness, be found to be 
better shaped, harder, leas brittle, and in every way better suited for the work 
required of them. 

In the East Indies, where pony racing is very popular and the purses exceed- 
ingly valuable, many expedients are resorted to to smuggle a pony that is over 
hight under the 13.2 standard (the maximum hight for ponies) among them, of 
course cutting down the feet as far as can be done with impunity. I any orien fl 
observed that those of the handsome little Arabs and Walers (Australians), whic 

up oftenest for measurement, and whose feet were in consequence most frequent! 
pared ) om (albeit by an artist at the business, as those little animals were too val- 
uable for their owners to accept any risk of injury) were those whose feet subse- 
quently stood best the trying ordeal of training and racing on the adamantine going 
of the tropics. The moral of this is obvious. It might even be possible (I do not 


may be slowly, but surely, 
ing foots the Vall. 4 


mean necessarily in this particular way) in the course of ions to develop a 
horse whose feet should be so improved that he could do all sorts of work on all 
sorts of going barefoot with impunity; but this would imply an amount of self 


sacrifice in the present for the benefit of remote prosperity which is hardly to be 


looked for in this ical age, and the contention of enthusiasts that all horse: 
could and should, under all circumstances, go unshod is, I fear, utopian and 
impractical. 


I have endeavored to show that shoeing, as generally, or at all events ver) 
frequently, practiced is a fruitful source of injury to our horses’ feet ; but as we 
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turn to a consideration of the 


cannot her dispense with the custom, let us : 

means which lie in our power of minimizing the attendant evil as much as possible. 
There is one instrument which I should like to see, if possible, omitted from 

the shoeing outfit of every farrier, and that is the drawing- If our black- 


smiths would use their knives less and their heads more in the execution of their 
very important and by no means easy duty, our horses would be the better for it, 
erie daly eocens. There is no great m surrounding the subject, and 
the ion of ordi common sense, in lieu of the barbarous routine which 
has been so long owe y dons from generation to generation until it has actually 
become a portion of the blacksmith’s creed, would go a long way toward obviating 
many if not most of the cruel wrongs to which our horses’ feet are day by day 


subjected. 

The outside, or horny wall, and that portion of the sole which is in immediate 
contact with it, on which the shoe rest, are the only portions of the foot 
which require to be interfered with in preparing the foot for the shoe, and all the 

imming that is 1 can and ought to be effected by means of the rasp. The 
frog sole should on no pretext whatever be meddled with, save to the extent I 
have indicated. ‘Their presence in their entirety, and in their natural state, is 
essentially necessary to the well-being of the foot, and neither brooks the touch of 
the steel 


There may be differonces of opinion among authorities as to minor details in 
shoeing, but there is at al] events one issue on which it is satisfactory to know that 
there 4 absolute unanimity ; one practice which all alike utterly condemn; and 
that is the irrational treatment of the frog and sole, to which I have already 
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alluded. There is, however, no particular in which the thinking horse-owner finds 
himself more frequently at variance with his blacksmith, for there is no detail in all 
the latter’s misconceived procedure to which he clings with such colossal obstinacy, 
which is not open to argument, and which sets common sense at defiance. 
; It is a strange fact, but none the less true, that all the world over the farrier 
is the one among all our artisans who is least amenable to suggestions from his 
employer. Other mechanics permit their patrons at least some discretion as to the 
size, and structure of the article desired, but when the ordinary horse-owner 
tak:s his animal to the shoeing forge he has usually to place himself absolutely in 
the blacksmith’s hands, and give him carte blanche to cut and carve at his un oly 
will, or else take his horse elsewhere, and there probably find himself no better off. 
The result is that his horse’s feet are mercilessly mutilated instead of being left as 
nearly as possible as nature in her ineffable wisdom made them. 

XXXXI, Fig. 1, shows the only parts which should be reduced when a 


foot is 


shortening the hoof so that. ite angle should conform exactly to the incliuation of 


the limb. It would be misleading to lay down any of obliquity. 
The angle differs in different cases, and the natural bias of superimpoad 
structures is the safe guide to follow. Mor’ than one instrument has been 


devised for i the correct degree of obliquit;, some of them simple and 
efficacious ; but an ion of the foot iu profile is usually the best way of 
deciding. Too much importance caunot possibly be attach: | by the workman to 
this me the succeeding step, namely, leveling the grevud surface of the foot, as the 
slightest departure from absolute exactitude here reuders whatever amount of care 
he may devote to the completion of his work worse than useless. The very 
smallest deviation from the perpendicular entails disastrous consequences not only 
on the foot but on the entire limb. In the foot itself, when the weight is borne 
unevenly, the lowest — receive an undue share; the pressure retards the growth 
of new horn, and the foot in consequence becumes weakened, distorted, and 
deformed. In the limb, deflected as it is by an uneven basis from the ground 
surface to its union with the trunk, the angle of incidence of the weight is imposed 
unequally, and bone and tendon mutually suffer from the strain. 


THE SHOX 


‘The shoe should be as light as the weight of the animal and the nature of the 
work he is expected to perform will admit of. I am not now writing for the 
trotting horseman, who knows his own business better than I can teach In 
referring to shoeing smiths it is possible that I should have made an exception in 
favor of the finighed artist who arms the feet of the trotter with those masterpieces 
of skill and ingenuity which balance his gait, level his action and the 
rhythm of the motion with which he spurns the flying track behind him, when 
thousands of anxious eyes watch his every footstep, and fortunes on the 
length and tirelessness of his stride. ‘That is a branch 6f the business which has 
received an amount of attention and achieved triumphs unrivaled or unapproached 
in other lands. Yet have I seen that artist (for he is nothing less), fitting 
and setting a shoe, perfect in workmanship as a piece of j , reach out for his 
tool box and the foot from the coronary band to the plantar border, and thus 
wantonly court disaster, for what reason let him tell us if he can. 

Heavy shoes not only burden the animal which is condemned to wear them, 
for there is truth in the old adage, “an ounce at the toe means a pound at the 
withers ;” but they also increase the concussion inseparable from progression, and 
even in the trotter, whose work is meted out to him with judicious care, although 
the weight doubtless accomplishes the work for which it was intended, it is a draft 
at usury ov the horse’s future soundness, which that animal is bound to take up at 
maturity. 

The legitimate mission of the shoe is to prevent undue wear of the walls, and a 
light shve will do this quite as well as a heavy one; it is moreover entirely 
crroneous to suppose that a heavy shoe necessarily wears longer than a light one, as 
experience proves the contrary, in many instances, to be the case. Even among 
our mammoth draft horses, whose shoes must of course be made with reference to 
the weight they have to bear and the inordinate strain to which they are subjected 
when aniina] which wears them is at work, I am not prepared to admit that it 
is by any means to add to the concussion to which his feet ure unavoidably 
subjected, by several pounds of unyielding iron on each foot, when shoes weighing 
half as much would serve the purpose equally well. The lamentably short career of 
our city draft horse, which is usually determined by foot lameness of one kind or 
another, is largely attributable to the aggravated amount of battering on hard 
pavements which his needless weight of armament entails. 

The upper surface of the shoe should be perfectly level. If the plane of the 
web inclines from outside inward, it greatly adds to the unavoidable tendency to 
contraction which shoeing invariably entails, and there is a wealth of unwisdom in 
most of the clumsy attempts at mechanically spreading the heels by making the 
inclination in the con direction. It is truc that in cases of malformation, or 
grave alteration of the contour of the foot, good results are obtainable by this or 
other mechanical means, but all such heroic remedies should be undertaken only at 
the instance and under the immediate supervision of the veterinary practitioner ; 
otherwise they are liable to du harm instead of 

In France dilatation of the hoof by mechanical means is advocated and prac- 
ticed more than elscwhere, but the operation is performed with the utmost exacti- 
tude, scrupulous care and delicacy, and under the closest professional supervision. 
Even under these favorable conditions the slightest accidental deviation not only 
defeats the object in view, but occasionally leads to untoward results. When 
contracted fvet have to be expanded there is a far more simple, safe, and at the 
same time effective means of attaining that end to be found within the foot itself. 
By lowering the walls at the heels, so 1s to restore frog pressure, the latter speedily 
recovers its lost characteristics, and in a healthy condition gradually and naturally 
accomplishes one of the very purposes for which the Great Architect placed it 


It would seem to be to say that the shoe should be so shaped as 
to conform exactly to the natural tread of the foot, yet a very common practice 
obtuins of using a shoe of a uniform shape, often less in circumference, if such a 
term is permissible, than the foot on which it is to be nailed, and then rasping down 
the foot to fit it. It is obviously easier to make the foot to fit the shoe than it is 
to make the shoe to fit the foot; a stroke or two of the rasp effects the former, but 
it is a far ee arduous undertaking ——— the size and shape of the shoe. The 
outcume of this pernicious practice is disastrous in the last degree, more especiall 
so in a dry climate like im as the walls thus robbed of their natural covasing 





properly prepared for the shoe. Sufficient care is not always given to 


permit the moisture of the foot rapidly to evaporate; and the horn fibers, which 
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up the outside walls, instead of being compactly knit scantive, sendy Siete 
and in the course of a shoeing or two those very portions in which the nails 
obtain firm hold little more adhesion than a bundle. of broom corn. 
shoe fitted as it ought to do a touch of the rasp under each clinch would be 
, even this much might advantageously be dispensed with. 


‘ 


rp 


and Fig. 2 the wrong way. 
FITTING. 


In many countries what is called hot-fitting—that is to say, after the foot has 
been trimmed and leveled, momentarily applying the shoe at a red heat to the 
foot—is generally practiced to the almost entire exclusion of any other method, and 
the system is not only found to answer, but receives the indorsement of the most 
. competent authorities, The climatic conditions which render the practice open to 
objection in this hemisphere fortunately enable us to dispense with a procedure 
against which there exists in the minds of many horse-owners a not unreasonable 
prejudice, which, however, is directed at the abuse rather than the intelligent appli- 
cation of a proceeding not necessarily hurtful in itself. The advantage conferred 
by hot-fitting consists in the fact that a more accurate accommodation is by this 
means more readily obtained than by any other method, and the contact between 
hoof and shoe can thus be made more intimate and enduring. In moist climates it 
is only by means of hot-fitting that a set of shoes can be got to remain on for a 


reasonable length of time; but in no part of this country have I found any diffi- | 


culty of this nature; indeed, on the contrary, shoes are usually allowed to remain 
on too long, especially in the agricultural districts. It has frequently occurred to 
me, when in the discharge of my duties as Veterinarian to the Farmers’ Institute of 
Minnesota I have remonstrated with some local blacksmith at the number of gigan- 
tic nails he employed in affixing a shoe, that I have been assured that did the shoe 
not remain on for several months his employer would be dissatisfied and would 
transfer his custom elsewhere. Nothing ar be more short-sighted nor more 
unreasonable than such conduct. 

The hoof of the horse is in shape a truncated cone with the base downward; 
as it grows the circumference of the base consequently increases, and the shoe fitted 
when it was newly put on after a time becomes too small. It would be just as reas- 
onable for a horse-owner to buy his little boy a pair of shoes, which just fitted him 
when he was six years old, and then expect him to wear them until he was 12, as 
it is for him to require his dumb servant, who cannot protest against the infliction, 
to wear his shoes for months in succession without resetting. badly-fitting shoe 
is to a horse as painful as a tight boot is to his owner, and under no. circumstances 
should shoes be permitted to remain on more than a month or five weeks at the 
outside. Many animals require to be reshod even more frequently. It is only when 
an owner lets his parsimony overcome his reason that he subscribes himself to a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, which can only result, as such policies inva- 
riably do, in a loss to their exponent. 


NAILS, 


The fewest nails, and these of the smallest size, that will ensure the shoe re- 
maining on for the ny od length of time, is a rule that should never be departed 
from. The nail holes should not be punched too fine—that is, too near the outside 
edge of the web of the shoe (this is a very common failing of “keg shoes”) ; if 
punched coarser the nails will take a thicker and lower hold of the walls, and in 
this way obviate their having to be driven so high up as to approach dangerously 
near the sensitive structures. Two of the commonest errorsin shoeing are using 
too many nails and these of an altogether unnecessary size, and then driving them 
too high up into the walls, If a perfectly-level bearing has been obtained—as 
ought to be the case-~it is astonishing how few and how small nails will hold the 
shoe firmly in its place; but let the fitting be carelessly done, then, no matter how 
the shoe may be nailed on, but a short time elapses ere the clinches open and the 
shoe works When we bear in mind that the wall of the hoof consists of a 
number of hair-like tubes cemented together, and that each tube is one of an infi- 
nite number of minute canals, which diffuse throughout the horn a fluid that 
nourishes and preserves it, it will be readily understood that each nail driven into 
the wall deflects those little tubules, pes ly absolutely closing those with which 
it comes into actual contact and hurtfully compressing those lying half way between 
the nails, thus inrpairing if not destroying their utility and cutting off the supply of 
a material n to the foot’s existence. If we could dispense with po alto- 
gether our horses’ would be immeasurably better off. This, unfortunately we 
apparently cannot do, but we have it in our power to minimize an evil which, at 
present, at all events we cannot entirely avoid. There has recently been patented 
in England a nailless horseshoe, for which the patentees claim extraordi excel- 
lence. I have not yet been able to see one of these shoes, but if they will enable 
us to dispense with the use of nails they will confer a priceless boon on horseflesh 
generally. From the description given by the patentees I fail to see, however, how 
the shoes can be kept sufficiently firmly in place, nor can I glean from the same 
source that the new method of attachment (by means of a metal band and studs) 
is equally efficacious with the old, or less injurious. 

There is, however, one shoe, without some allusion to’ which any essay of this 
kind would be incomplete, namely, the “Charlier shoe,” invented some years ago 
by M. Charlier, a known Veterinary Surgeon of Paris, France, which bas never, 
in my opinion, received either the attention or trial its merits deserve. Common 
sense and science alike indorse it, and were the system to become more generally known 
in this country I venture to assert that there is an extremely large number of cases 
in which it would be found both appropriate and beneficial. For this reason I will 


XXXXIV i ustrates correct and incorrect fitting, Fig. 1 being the right | i 
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I have used both the Charlier shoe and the tip in this country as well as in 
the East Indies, and I am perfectly satisfied that in many they are stipe- 
rior to any other model. are infinitely lighter, the nails are smaller and 
fewer in number; all steps in the right direction: but the dominant superiority of 
the device consists in the fet that the frog obtains pressure to the extent contemplated 
by nature, and in the case of the Charlier tip particularly the exercise of its double 
function as a buffer and dilator is absolutely untrammeled in anyway by the 
shoe. 

FINISHING TOUCHES. 


When the shoe has been fitted, the nails driven, drawn up, and clinched, there 
should be nothing left to be done. Very frequently, however, it is just at this 
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The subject of Winter shoeing presents, in many sections of the country, fresh 
difficulties, for now the shoe is required, in the case of all classes of horses, to dis- 
charge a double duty—to afford foothold as well as guard against undue wear. Va- 
rious patterns of shoes have from time to time been invented to meet this dual re- 
quirement, but the commonest ofall, fashioned with shoe and heel calks or calkins, 

ly, all things considered, the one which best suits the 

uld, however, never be lost sight of that the shorter, 

the sharper, and the smaller the calkins are, so long as they answer the purpose 
which called them into existence, so much the better for the foot that wears them. 
High calkins, while they confer no firmer foothold, are potent means of inflicting 
injury both on the foot itself and the superincumbent limb at large. It is only from 
rtion of the catch which énters the ground surface that the horse derives any 

in the shape of foothold, and it must be apparent to the meanest capacity 

that long calking; which do not the hard, uneyen ground, are so many 
mtg 2 into the animal’s possession to enable if not cofmpel him to wring his feet, 
rack and inflict untold tortures on himself. ‘I haye laid parti stress 
on this as I am of opinion that the presence of navicular disease, a dire 
malady ftom which horses used for agricultural labor should ng practical im- 
ae traceable largely to the habitual use, during our long Winter months, of 


re me! parte of we eed lodgment in the earth 


progression, I will explain what I méan. When a horse is shod 
with the exaggerated calkins to which I have alluded, the toe and heel calks are, 
or ouglit to be, the same hight, to start with, at all events. Very often, however, 
they are not, and even when they are, the toe calk wears down on animals used for 
draft purposes far more rapidly than its fellows at thé heel. The result is that the 
toe is depressed while the ig unnaturally raised; The relative position of the 
bony structures within the foot is altered,'and the navicular bone, which is not one 
of the weight-bearing bones, is brought within the angle of incidence of both weight 
and concussion, influences which it was never contemplated it should withstand, 
and which its structure precludes its sustaining without injury. The bone becomes 
first bruised and then diseased} the tendgn, to which it was intended it should act 
as a pulley, which passes overand is in ‘constant contact with, it, before long also 
becomes implicated, and what'is technically known as navicular arthritis fs thus en- 
gendered and developed. ; 


SHOEING FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 


Thanks to the amount of attention which every detail that could possibly tend 
to the more perfect development of that of horseflesh, the American trotter, 
has received at the hands of all classes of men, the matter of shoeing for specific pur- 
poses has made greater pro in America than in any other country on the face 
of the globe, and that is a department of the farrier’s art which is justly entitled to 
the eulogium that can be bestowed upon it. \ 

i t styles of shoes which have been devised are marvels of ingenuity, 
and many of are admirably effective as remedial agents for faulty gaits and 
uneven a Their number is infinite, but as many are applicable only, or in a 
large to horses used solely for ee purposes, any attempt at classification 
or detailed description would be out of place in a work of thiskind. When intelli- 
gently, applied a considerable number are, however, potent auxiliaries in mitigating 
in some cases the results of natural defects of conformation amongst animals whose 
lot is cast in the humbler if more useful fields of horse a. . Among these are 

or roller-motion shoe for the forefeet (Plate XX XXII, Fig. 2) and 
the shoe (Plate XXXXII, Fig. 3) for the hind feet, which, while they obviate 
“ forging” or “ clicking,” a habit hurtful to the horse and singularly annoying to 
his driver, do not in anyway tend to inflict injury on the feet or limbs. ‘The 
scooped or rolled toe confers a mechanical advantage, enabling the animal to get 
over his toes more promptly and thus remove the front foot from the stroke of the 
hind extremity, while the lengthening of the branches of the hind shoes, by increas- 
ing the ground surface, retards the flexion and extension of the hind limbs. 

The common practice of increasing the weight of the outside web of the hind 
shoes, to open the action (Plate XXXXIL, Fig. 4), is equally harmless and effica- 
cious when not carried to extremes. 

Plate XX XXIII, Fig: 1, is the most effective model of shoe to square and bal- 

the gait of unmade horses, but the period of its use should be strictly limited 

the weight of the toe gradually reduced as the desired gait becomes established. 
ingenious shoe to prevent “dishing” or “ paddling” is shown in Plate XX XXIII, 





so implicit confidence in its efficacy, as the vice 
ation, which mechanical means can go but a 


uct’ of American ingenuity, for 
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result of a physical 
small way to remove or pi 
There are many other styles of shoe, the 
which probably equal merit might be but there are others, which, while 
they may cure or mi the defect against which they are directed, only 
do so at the expense of some other portion of the structure. It has many a time 
furnished food for thought to the writer that in this great commonwealth, while 
there are such a large number of artificers who make horseshoeing a profession, 
who offer such convincing testimony of a vast amount of careful thought and patient 


PLATE XXXXIIl. 
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study of at least some of the principles of their very important profession as many 
of these devices afford, the bulk of such work should be permitted to fall into the 
hands of a set of incompetent, ignorant, and ofttimes unprincipled bunglers, who prey 
upon the credulity of their employers and inflict upon the most generous of all our 
dumb servants an amount of injury wkich curtails the period of his usefulness and 
results in his premature decadence at an age when he ought still to be in his prime. 
It is possible, if not probable, that in the future it may become a less invidious task 
to discuss this much-vexed problem. In this age of marvelous ingenuity, is it 
visionary to hope that it is within the power of r~ pape’ to develop some prepara- 
tion which, applied to our horses’ hoofs in a liquid or pultaceous form, will quickly 
harden into a substance closely resembling the natural horn, which will enable us 
to dispense altogether with the heavy, unyielding iron, and while it affords the 
n protection to the foot will permit it to retain to the full its wondrous com- 
bination of lightness, strength, and elasticity, and enable it to perform its varied 
functions under the most exacting conditions which advanced civilization can im- 
, with that marvelous trinity of apparently incompatible characteristics un- 
pered as they left the workshop of the Creator, all acting together in perfect 
harmony and absolute efficiency. 
In the meantime it behooves us to make the most of the means within our 
power. Our horses are national property. Surely, therefore, it is time that the 
ibility of a great national economy was recognized, and some legislation formu- 
fated which would require an established standard of attainment in a class of work- 
men to whose care property of such value is habitually intrusted, and upon whose 
proficiency, or the reverse, so much of its utility or comparative worthlessness de- 
pends, while it, at the same time, provided for some means of practical instruction 
which contemplated raising the science of horseshoeing above the baneful influences 
of ignorance and traditional routine, to that position to which its importance to us 
as a people justly entitles it. 


Metal Bank Notes. 


Sir Henry Bessemer recommends the issue, for monetary purposes, of what 
may be styled a bank note made of metal. It would answer the rages of the old 
tokens, but Sir Henry’s main point is that, w'th the progress reco: of late years 
in the science of metallurgy, forgery and fraud would be impossible. He proposes 
that a thin plate of aluminum, suitably stamped and engraved, and about the size 
of a florin, should be used to serve the purpose which the £1 note was to fulfil. 
That is to say, it would represent the value of £1 sterling, and would be redeem- 
able on presentation. Its intrinsic value would be small; but by means.of a newly- 
invented process it could be so manufactured as to defy the ingenuity of the forger. 
The metal is so light that the alluminum token could never be mistaken for a sil- 
ver coin ; and it would be a much pleasanter thing to handle than a crumpled, 
dirty note, impregnated possibly with the germs of many diseases, The condition 
of a £1 note after it had passed a few hundred times through the hands and pockets 
of butchers, fishmongers, mechanics, and the general public can be imagined.—¥St. 
James's Gazette. 








When the farmer discovers that the bread upon the table lacks salt, he should 
think at once of his cattle, which without this very necessary article will be poor 
in flesh and weak in milk. 
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HOG: INOCULATION. 


Results of the Practical Tests Applied to Dr. Bil- 
lings’s Alleged Discoveries. 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURR, 
Buggav or ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Wasainaton, D. 0., March 5, 1884. 

Hon. J. M. Ross, Secretary of Agricaltare. 

Ste: f have the honor to transmit herewith for your 
experiment made in La Salle County, Ill., with a view to testing the value of inoculation as 
& preventive of hog cholera. 

I have the honor to remain sir, : 

Yours, respectfully, 


D. E. Satmon, * 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Icdastry. 

The experiment at Ottawa, IIl., to test the value of inoculation as a preventive 
for hog cholera has been concluded, and the facts in regard to it are now furnished 
for the information of the public. There has been great interest manifested by the 
swine-growers of all parts of the country in the results of this experiment, because 
it has been the first test under the direction of farmers that has been made with 
the necessary precautions to secure exact and reliable evidence on this subject. In 
this case great care was observed in arranging the details of the test, in selecting 
proper animals which had not been previously exposed to the disease, in locating 
the lots where the animals were to be kept, ol in avoiding everything which 
would have a tendency to lessen the value of the experiment asa practical illus- 
tration of the results which may be expected to follow inoculation when performed 
according to the methods which have been most highly recommended. 

This public test was proposed by Dr. Salmon, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, to settle the controversy which had been started by Dr. 
Billings, of the Nebraska Experiment Station, in regard to the value of inocula- 
tion as a practical preventive of hog cholerg. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
investigated inoculation very thoroughly early in 1886, and concluded tbat the 
advantages following its use were not sufficieut to justify its recommendation for 
general adoption as a means of preverting swine disease, This conclusivn has been 
confirmed by subsequent investigations, while the daugers and disadvantages of the 
method have been made more apparent by the attempts to utilize it in the Western 
States. On the other hand, Dr. Billings has asserted in the most positive language 
that his method of inoculation was a great success; that it was free from danger, 
and could be satisfactorily used by the farmers themselves after they had received 
his instructions. 

The farmers of the country, and particularly those of La Salle County, IIL, 
were very much interested in the question and desired to see it thoroughly tested. 
Dr. Billings was at Ottawa on Nov. 7, and gave a free lecture to the farmers on 
the subject of inoculation. He killed an affected hog to show the farmers what 
kind of a subject to select to procure virus from, and how to prepare the virus for 
inoculation. He distinctly stated that the virus he then prepared was all right, and 
that it might be saved and used to inoculate hogs. After the lecture Dr. Salmon 
proposed a public test of inoculation to be made under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of farmers, and invited Dr. Billings to inoculate one-third of the hogs, one- 
third to be inoculated by a representative of the Bureau, and the remaining third 
‘to be left without inoculation in order to determine which fared the best when ex- 

to the disease. , 

Dr. Billings declined to make any inuculations, but said that Mr. Cadwell, one 
of the farmers present, had received instructions from him and could inoculate as 
well as he could himself. It was understood at the time that Mr. Cadwell should 
inoculate with the virus which had been prepared by Dr. Billings at the lecture, 
but this the latter afterward declined to allow. Dr. Billings was then invited to 
furnish virus from his laboratory for inoculating these hogs. This he also declined 
todo. Ina letter published in the Omaha Bee he said: “The reason I would not 
send virus from here was simply this: [ am instructing farmers how to make their 
own, and am succeeding, and do it safely, for if inoculation is ever to become prac- 
tical it must be asimple and cheap method.” In other words, he asserts that the 
success of inoculation depends upon farmers being able to do it safely themselves, 
and, of course, if they are not successful in doing it themselves, then inoculation 
must, in his opinion, be a failure. 

Mr. Cadwell, who was tv make the inoculation by the Billings method, then 
pre virus from animals selected by himself from diseased herds in the vicinity, 
and used this in making his inoculations. The following is the report of the com- 
mittee having the experiment in charge: 

A Proposition to Test Dr. Billings’s Alleged Discoveries in Preventive Inoculation for Hog 
Cholera, and the Value of Inoculation in General for this Disease. 


Sixty hogs, from four to six months old, shall be purchased and divided into three (3) 
lote, each hog to be marked with a numbered hog label in the ear—Mr. Cadwell to inoculate 
twenty (20) of these by his method ; the Bureau of Animal Industry to inoculate twenty 
(20) of these by its method ; to be inoculated once by each. The remaining animals to be 
kept separated from inoculated animals, without inoculation. Immediately after the inccu- 
lation the two inoculated lots shall be turned: together, and they shall not again be se 
except by consent of both parties to the experiment. The tarmers now present will select 
the upon which to 1 Ae: animals, and designate five (5) unbiased farmers, wh shall 
have charge of them, and who shall, at the end of the experiment, make a written statement 
as to what was done and what were the final results. both parties shall be consulted as to 
the management of the animals, and particularly as to any changes in location, in feed, or in 
the care of the and the report of the committee shall be confined to statements of 


facts ; but the committee of farmers shall Lave the right to decide upon any disputed points 
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to test the value of inoculation asa tive of hog cholera 
Charies L. Eaton, at Deer Park, La Salle County, Iil., waa 


from hog cholera, and divided and inocu- 
Nov, 28, 1891. The inoculated hogs were 
in a field the area of which is about three- 
One cornec of the field in which the uninoculated hogs were kept was 
the field in which the inoculated hogs were confined. ‘The water 

the end of a tile draining an edjotning field in which no bogs had 
opened in the lower corner of the field in which the uninoculated hogs 
then passed into an open ditch which flowed in a curve to the lower end of 
which the inocalated hogs were confined. The hogs were ted corn in the ear, and 
No change of consequence waa noticed during the first 


Dec. 7 two hogs were showing Fp nae of disease, and Dec. 10 the first pig died. This 
death was followed by others, until now only 19 hogs remain. The dates apon which the 
hogs died are given below, together with the method hy which they were wi , or with 
the name “‘check,”’ mguifying that they were not inoculated. The dates ure as follows: 

l hog, Cadwell. 
lhog, Cadwell, 

& hogs, Cadwell, 
lbog, Cadwell, 

i Cadwell, 








Dec, 29.—At this point io the experiment—the 30 days having expired, the time during 
te ha hogs shoald be separated—the checks and inoculated animals were turned 
together. 
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Died Jan. 8 
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The condition of the remaining hogs is good, with the exception of three animals, and 
they will probably make s goud revovery. Riersiieisntistieiie 
' ) H. E. Rock woop, 
A. E. Brunson, 
WILLIaM H. Warts. 
M, C. Honeson, 

It should be noticed that the first hogs to show sickness were those inoculated 
hy Mr. Cadwell, and that this sickness appeared in nine days, or about the usual 
time which elapses between exposure and the appearance of disease. This indicates 
that the disease was caused by Cadwell’s inoculation. Fourteen more days passed, 
during which six Cadwell hogs died before the first one of the Bureau hogs died. 
This indicates very clearly that the Bureau hogs contracted the clisease from expos 
ure to the Cadwell hogs. There are here two facts plainly brought out, viz. (1), the 
Billings method of inoculation may cause an outbreak of the disease it is designed 
to prevent; (2), the disease thus caused is communicated to other animels in the 
same manner that ordinary outbreaks of the disease are communicated. 

The uninoculated hogs were turned with the inoculated ones on Dec, 29, 
The object was no doubt to determine how many of these would die when exposed 
to this outbreak, and compare this number with that of the inoculated hogs which 
died. The final result of the experiment is that 14 of the 19 hogs not. inoculated 
died ; 12 of the 18 hogs inoculated by the Billings method died, and 10 of the 18 
hogs inoculated by the Bureau died. The variation in the cape may be acci- 
dental, or it may show a slight degrce of immunity conferred by the inoculation, 
particulary with the hogs inoculated by the Bureau, as one more of the Cadwell 
hogs and two Checks were very sick, while all uf those remaining in the Bureau 
lot are in good health. Practically, it must be admitted, there was no great differ- 
ence in the effect of the exposure on the three bunches of hogs. 

In order to explain the production of the disease by Cadwell’s inoculation, it 
has been stated by Br. Billings and by editorials in certain papers, that Mr. Cad- 
well had written a letter in which he asserted that “after Dr. Billings had refused 
to supply him with virus he was unable to secure a hog suffering from a mild attack 
of cholera. He could only get virus from a malignant form of disease, so he told 
the committee in charge that he was not satisfied, but they told him to go ahead, 
and he did so, with the fatal results stated in the di h.” (Farmer's Review, Dec. 
23, 1891; also Nebraska State Journal, Dec. 27, 1891, and Jan. 22 and 29, 
1892.) The Department has investigated this statement and is satisfied that it 
is not correct. 

When it became apparent that Dr. Billings was endeavoring to delay this test 
and avoid ibility for the results, Dr. Schroeder, who represented the Bureau, 
was Bek ym to go on with the experiment if Mr. Cadwell objected to any of 
the arrangements. According!y, before beginning the inoculations, Dr. Schrader 
asked Mr. Cadwell if he was fully prepared and satisfied to go ahead, and whether 
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he was perfectly satisfied with his virus, Both of these questions he answered in 
the affirmative. The following statement, signed by every member of the committee, 
confirms this statement, and shows that Mr. Cadwell, so far from being directed to 
use the virus against his wishes, acted strictly in accordance with his own judgment : 
We, the committee of farmers ted to su the ex t of inoculating 

ster oe rth de bisiee of datead Inductey of Ro Derestennes pm 4 

r, Tepresen 

at Washington, D. C. and Mr. George C. Cadwell, representing the so-called Billings method 
ef inoculation, do state in regard to the report that we directed Mr. Cadwell to pro- 
ceed with the . 28, 1891, against his j it; that we did not 
direct —— the inoculation on that date, but that he used his own 


. Dated at Ottawa, this 1st day of February, 
_e / ae (Signed) CHARLES L. Eaton. 
H. E. Rockwoop. 
A. E. Brunson. 
M. ©. Hopason, 
Wim H. Warts. 

The facts appear to be that Mr. Cadwell had three flasks of virus, obtained 
from different sources, and he tried to get the committee to take the nsibility 
of saying which flask should be selected. This the committee very properly declined 
to do, since Cadwell had been instructed by Dr. Billings, and represented him in 
the t. Asa matter of fact, Cadwell made use of seo of bisliatin. Seem 
lating of his lot of hogs from one and the remainder from the other. The 
disease was caused by the virus from both sources. 

The objection urged against this virus by Dr. Billings is that it was obtained 
from an outbreak where more than 50 per cent. of the animals died. (Nebraska 
State Journal Jan. 29,1892.) If this is to be the criterion in selecting the 
virus, it is obvious that no one can be certain as to whether or not he is using a 
proper virus. The virus must be obtained while the disease is in progress, whereas 
we can only know how many die from any given outbreak after the disease has 
ceased its ravages. 

One flask of the virus used by Cadwell was obtained from the farm of Hen 
Richards, where 91 per cent. of the animals died. Of the hogs inoculated wit 
this virus 88 cent. died. The other flask was obtained from the farm of 
Nicholas Shawback. There were in this herd 146 hogs, of which 50 died, and one 
was killed by Cadwell to obtain virus, Eighty-three from this farm were sold 


oprereey healthy, and 12 remained in good health at the time inquiry was made, 
about Feb. 15, a matter of fact, therefore, but 34 per cent. of this herd died. 
Of the inoculated with this virus four out of nine died, or 44 per cent. That 


is, in the case, the virus was more fatal in the inoculated animals than in the 
herd from which it was obtained, while in the former case there was practically no 
difference. 

The first hog to die was one inoculated with the Richards virus, Two days 
later one inoculated with the Shawback virus died. The day following this, one 
died inoculated with the Richards virus and one with the Shawback. re can 

uently be no doubt that the virus from both places produced fatal results. 

he an illustration of the difficulty of obtaining proper virus and of the dangers 
attending inoculation, it may be added that according to Dr. Schroeder's reports 
Mr. Cadwell inoculated four hogs by the Billings method previous to the beginning 
of the test experiment. Of these two died. Shortly after the experimental hogs 
were inoculated, Cadwell inoculated five hogs by the Billings method. Of these 
three died. He also inoculated 14 hogs and pigs by the same method on the farm 
of James Mitchell, near Utica, Il. No trout e was noticed among these until four 
or five weeks after inoculation, when the disease broke out and 10 animals, or 71 
per cent., died. 

It may also be stated in this connection that early in October, 1891, Mr. James 


Richey, Tonica, La Salle County, Ill, obtained virus from the Chicago 
establishment organized by Dr. Billings, and at that time conducted by his former 
associate. Mr. Richey at once inocu his herd of 90 animals, which were, in 


the words of the owner, “ a first-class lot of young, healthy hogs.” Nine days after 
the inoculation they commenced to die, and at the time of Dr. Schroeder’s visit but 
two remained alive. The loss in this case was over 97 per cent. 

This is the experience with the Billings method of inoculation in La Salle 
County, Iil., since Dr. Schroeder has been stationed in that locality. After a full 
consideration of the matter, Secretary Rusk desires to caution the farmers against 
the oe vd of introducing and spreading disease by the practice of inoculation. 
It is evident that the benefits of this method of prevention have been exaggerated, 
while the dangers and losses from it have been concealed or explained away. 

The De t of Agriculture has endeavored to obtain the facts and 
place them fairly before the farmers, for it is these which should decide the 
question, and not the over-sanguine theories or the misrepresentations of interested 


parties. 





CHINA. 
A Great Nation Which Has No National Life. 


To describe China’s condition in the political terms of the West is a very diffi- 
cult task, so inadequate are these terms to express the different phases of Oriental 
life. The es ec is patriarchial, and is sustained by the accumulated force of 
centuries of use and wont. The gene is (in theory) the father of the people; 
his subordinates are little fathers. officials, high and low, are supposed to gov- 
Hoe eA mgr customs and to a good code of laws founded on the 

of cius. But there is no strong, national sentiment. The Empire is 
of States, with few of the connecting links by which, in the multi- 














form corporate life of the West, province is knit to peovings. Mapu teens 6 sort of 
pol ife. The provinces are separated from each other by spoken languages, 
Sieegin from a common source as widely as do French, Italian, and Spanish ; 
and of dialect so strongly pronounced as to make the of one district almost 
incomprehensible to another. ‘The means of communication are slow and costly. 
There is no highly-vitalized energy throbbing from one end of the land to the other. 
The blood circulates very slowly through the corporate body. Strong clan jeal- 
roms and — distrust keep the people apart and force them to live a sectional, 
isjointed li 

The Chinese system of government lacks entirely the progressive and unifying 
element of popular election. The people have no voice in the choice of their rulers, 
and the rulers consider the people asso many sheep to be fleece’ The officals are 
paid starvingly low salaries, and many offices are openly bouglit. Corruption and 
extortion may, therefore, be said to be almost sanctioned, the only restraint. being 
the dread of insurrection and the power of guilds, clans, and secret societies. There 
is im protection from robbers and pirates, many villages preferring to subsi- 
dize robber bands rather than to have to deal with the worst form of robbery prac 
ticed by the officials. 





TRAINING TROTTERS. 
What they Need is Variety of Motion to Develop Their Muscles. 


During a recent conversation with Trainer James Golden, he remarked that 
the method of training trotters would change greatly within a few years: They 
will be given much less track work in future than they have had in the past. Every 
one who has had experience in such matters knows that when a horse has been 
transported some distance by rail he will generally trot a much better race when 
taken right from the car than he would when put on board the train. The motion 
of the car causes the animal to continually change his position, and brings the mus- 
cles into play, exercising them just enough to render them — and bring them 
into the best possible condition for enabling the animal to do his best. Now it ie 
probable that someone will take a hint from this and invent some sort of an ar- 
rangement for giving trotters the same exercise in the stables that thcy get in the 
ear during transportation on a railway train. This can be easily accomplished and 
will not be a very expensive matter. Years ago Trainer Wagner used to give his 
big trotting mare Phyllis swimming exercise, with very gratifying results. Other 
trainers took the hint from this, and have practiced Wagner's method with excel- 
lent success. It is stated upon apparently good authority that Williams practiced 
this with Allerton after it was thought that he was broken down in his three-year- 
old form, and that years ago Budd Doble kept the trotters Hotspur and Billy Bar 
in racing form by giving them swimming exercise. Budd Doble’s experience ante- 
dates that of Wagner. The effort in swimming develops the muscles without soring 
them, and relieves the legs and feet from the strain and concussion imposed on them 
by fast road or track work, while at the same time it develops the lungs. It is also 
chined that flesh can be reduced much more rapidly and with less danger of injury 
to the animal by giving them swimming exercise than by any other method of 
training known. A California horseman has built a large tank in a building and 
will give the experiment a thorough trial. If it proves satisfactory, others will fol- 
low his example. It is not improbable that the training-track stable of the near 
future will be provided with both a swimming tank and a device into which the 
animals can be put and subjected to the car-like motion, which often proves so bene- 
ficial when transported by train——American Horse Breeder. 





A Winter Study for Parmers. 





MARYLAND WEATHER, 1880, ‘90. 
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The jellyfish hasn’t any teeth, but uses himself just as if he were a piece of 
paper when he is hungry, getting his food and then wrapping himself about it. 
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THE GUP AND THE LIP. 


Happiness, Though Long Deferred, Came at Last 
to Two Loving Hearts. 





BY ADELE M. GARRIGUES. 
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BEAUTIFUL woman, not more than 
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of an elm that sheltered her home, look- 
ing into her lover's face—the face of a 
strong, true man that a woman might 
look into with confidence. 

“ Faithless woman,” said the lover, John 
Denham, trying to banish from her sweet 
countenance the very expression that had 
first made it dearto him. “Can’t believe 
in happiness? What have you been do- 
ing to-day?” 

“ T don’t suppose,” she said thoughtfully, 
“breaking up an old home is ever a very 
hilarious task. I’ve been packing in grave- 
like trunks and boxes the packable fur- 
nishings of the old rooms, Some will go 
to Sister Helen and some will go over 
the hill. I’ve not dismantled the sitting- 
room or kitchen. Mrs. Redman will do 
that after we are gone.” After a short 
silence she added: “I’m happy, John, for 

; I love and trust you perfectly ; but happi- 
ness, you know, after such an experience as mine, can’t be very boisterous.” 
ohn kissed the sweet, upturned brow and the sensitive mouth that had 
made this loving confession, and said: “Margaret, if there’s any chance 
for your happiness in my love, in my heart, in my care, it is all yours, 
you know that, dear. It is your breaking up here that has made you blue. 
My work has been more to my taste. I’ve been over to the new house with the 
builders. Everything is all right there. Bridget has cleaned it up. I’ve had the 
yard raked off. and if the Redman’s carry out your plan of moving your things 
over while we are away we can be at home as soon as we get back.” 

There was some further conversation about arrangements for the quiet wedding 
that was to take place at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

“Come as early as 9, John,” Margaret said as he rose to go. 

“Yes. Are you alone here to-night?” 

“ Mollie will be here. I don’t want other company. It will be the last quiet 
hour. In the morning Mrs. Barnes and Mrs, Redman will be over to set the 
table.” 

“ Well, dear, I must go to that Council meeting, as I’m to be away the rest of 
the month. I wish I could spend the evening with you.” And then with tender, 
loving words they separated. 

With lingering — and head bowed in sweet reverie, Margaret walked to and 
fro under the trees until the chatter of childish voices roused her.. Two little girls, 
looking in their pink dresses like rosebuds on the lawn, came up the path 
carefully bearing a basket between them. It wasa loaf of wedding cake imbedded 
in flowers. After some pleasant words with the little ones, the basket was given to 
Mollie. The sky was changing rapidly, and clouds that had given a golden glow 
half an hour earlier were now dark and threatening. Telling Mollie to attend to 
the windows in the upper part of the house, she seated herself at the window in the 
bare, deserted parlor, ready to close the shutter when she must doso. She was look- 
irig at the scene that has been familiar from her childhood, as she could look at it 
no more. She might see it again, but not as her home. 
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She thought over her life, her happy girlhood, her early marriage to Harry | 


More ; her bitter disappointment, his cruelty, desertion, and the long years during 
which she had waited and hoped that fate would yet be kind; that he would return, 
reform, and be the man her girlish fancy had pictured. Then she thought of the 
day on which her neighbor, Mrs. Redman, had brought her a Texas paper contain- 
ing a notice of his death. How well she remembered her father’s words that even- 
ing, and her mother’s sweet, silent sympathy, and the evident relief they felt, but 
would not speak! They were gone now, and for three years her life had been a 
lonely one. Then came brighter days. John Denham loved her. She had alwa 
known John. There was no hidden past to his life. She trusted him entirely, 
She was a very happy woman. And the dear little home over the hill looked as 
fair as did Eden to Mother Eve. 

The wind was rising rapidly. She feared it might be a stormy day after all. 
Then the tables must. be spread indoors. The friends would come. They were old 
friends; she should have a happy wedding whatever the weather might be. 

A sudden gust whirled the open shutter from her grasp. It was growing dark, 
but as she leaned far out to secure the fastening she saw a tall, shambling fi 
entering the gate. By fading day and lightning flash she watched his weary, shuf. 
fiing step as he approached the door. When within three feet of the window a 
succession of revealing flashes lighted up every outline of the halting figure—every 
lineament of the ghastly, bloated face—every flutter of his shabby garmenta. She 
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saw him as if by the t of another world; she did not know him; was abso- 
lutely certain that she never seen him—had never seen any human being at 
all like him in all her life—and yet, great heavens! what ailed her heart? She 
could not breathe, she could not stir. Even when there was an uncertain knock 
at the door it seemed ages before she could move. 

She had sent Mollie to Mrs. Redman’s on an errand. Remembering that fact 
gave her power to move. She walked to the sitting-room, took a lamp from the 
ran placed it in the hall, and with white face and trembling fingers opened the 
oor. 

“Don’t know me, eh?” said the revolting wreck of a man who confronted 


“No, I don’t know you.” She afterward recalled her own words and the 
a tones of her own voice as she answered him. “I don’t know you, unless you 
are Harry More.” 

“Why the —— should you know me if I wasn’t Harry More? [ was afraid 
I'd be too late, but I met old Ginks down at the corners and he told me you wasn’t 
married yet. Just in time to save you! Guess you'll believe in Providence now.” 
He had not waited for an invitation to enter, but going as steadily as circumstances 
would permit to the sitting-room he seated himself, and looking wickedly at the 
woman’s despairing face remarked: “Seems to me you don’t look exactly happy. 
What’s the row? I’ve had moving accidents by flood and field; want to 
about ’em?” There was no reply. ‘His next query was more pertinent. 

“Why in thunder don’t you say something about supper?” She went to the 
kitchen. Mollie was just coming in. 

“ Mollie, poor girl, it rains, and you're wet, but go quickly right back to Mr. 
Redman’s and ask him and Mrs. man to come over here, I’m in trouble, 
Molly.” Molly saw that there was someone in the sitting-room, but waiting for no 
further light on the mystery she again went out into the storm. 

When Margaret began to look around for something for her guest to eat, her 
eyes fell on the basket of wedding cake which the little girls brought. She 
covered it from her sight as if it had been the face of a dear child whom death had 
taken. No time for grief now. She remembered that the monster in there was 
hungry, and hunger was a dangerous factor in some cies. She found some 
substantial food and hurried back to the sitting-room. cold tea with which 


she furnished the h man was qualified by sundry contributions from a little 
bottle which he in a convenient nversation languished, and 
before his su was ended his head was in danger of contact with the plate of cold 


meat before him. Margaret a blanket and pillow on the floor near him, 
and then, with the same hand that had so recently rested in John Denham’s loving 
grasp, she helped her guest to slide from his chajr to the floor and watched him as 
with a few drunken mutterings he fell asleep. 

Footsteps were approaching. A moment later and Mr. and Mrs. Redman, 
Molly, and Hiram Smith entered the kitchen. These two were left to their own 
speculations in the kitchen while Margaret led her own friends to the sitting-room. 
Pointing to the figure on the floor she said quietly, “ My husband has returned.” 

if More, in the flush of his innocent, ambitious youth, could have had 
a vision of himself as with dethroned reason and wrecked manhood he lay prostrate 
there, he would have fled from himself as from the evil one. It was hard for Mr. 
Redman to recognize in that drunken figure the handsome, reckless, young man of 


earlier years. ae 

- om you sure this is More?” 

“Yes; I have talked with him, there can be no doubt; he is my husband.” 
Mr. Redman sit starring down at the unconscious man and drumming on the 
table with his finger tips. It was an oe. He had nothing to say as yet. 
His wife, equally dumb, sat looking into Margaret’s white face, while hot tears 
were rolling unheeded down her own. 

“ How did he get here?” Mr. Redman asked. Margaret told the story of his 
appearance. 

“ Then, if he’s been down to Gink’s, the whole town will know that he’s here.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You don’t want to live with him?” 

“ Live with him? never; it would be gross wickedness.” 

“ He’ll make you some trouble, I’m afraid, if you stay here.” 

“I must get away at once from him—from everybody.” And Margaret 
dropped her head on the shoulder of her old friend and sobbed. “There's sister 
Helen,” she said, raising her face and forcing herself to meet the situation, “I'll 
go to her. She lives in northern Michigan. I’ll take the next train.” 

“TI don’t know but that’s about the best thing you can do, Margie, I'm 
downright sorry for you, you know that, but I wish you could get away before that 
drunken idiot wakes up. The next train’ goes f hae at 5 in morning. 
You can’t get off on that, can ye?” . 

“She can, if it’s best,” his wife said. “Her trunks are all . There 
won’t be much for her to do; but how shall we manage about the things? When 
that brute wakes up he’ll own everything here, and won’t let us touch a thing.” 

Mr. Redman did some more reflective drumming on the table, and then said : 
“TI can manage him, if Margaret decides to go.” 

“T’ve decided, I must go; I'll get ready at once.” 

“Well, I guess that’s about the best thing you can do. Now, wife, fly around 
and help her, and when her traps are fixed up, take her over to our house for a 
rest. I’ll entertain this gentleman.” He called Hiram out to the porch, held a 
short conference with him, and sent him flying across the fields as if he were pos 
sessor of the seven-league boots. ~ 

When Margaret, without one backward look at the dea, tittle home, stepped 
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sailing through clear, serene skies. The 
m within raged silently. They met Hiram 
hitched up the horses and was driving toward 


to do, Hiram?” Mrs. Redman asked. 
unfurnished lodgin’s for rent,” he said quietly as he passed 


Mrs. Redman had persuaded to lie down for a few hours she 
the deserted house. Mollie was packing dishes, Mr. Redman and 
were moving furniture, while the prostrate lord of the little mansion was 
ing a somewhat troubled sleep. By 12 o'clock the house was empty and Hiram 
driven away with Mollie beside him on the last load. 

Mr. a last care was to take from the pocket of the sleeping proprietor 
a pistol and a box of matches. Mrs. Redman kindly substituted a loaf of bread 


fee. 

the sun the next morning fell on the figures of two parties 
irections, were ss the little station-house. From the 
village two men were walking rapidly up the road; one was talking hurriedly, 
earnestly, while the other looked dazed, bewildered, unbelieving. From the other 
side of the road Mrs. Redman and Margaret were approaching. The station-master 
unlocked the little sitting-room, John and passed in, and their old friends 
looked into each other’s faces with futile tears of sympathy as they walked up and 
down the little platform. , 
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John took her in his arms. Her white face, the deep lines that in a night had 
written their story there, told him that their separation was inevitable. She 
drew herself away from him with a movement that cut him to the heart. “Look, 

” he said, “ there is the roof of our home, the home where you were to 
live with me!” 

“ John, I must not look, I must not think. I must leave you. We have been 
dreadfully mistaken. Oh, it istoo hard!” The man at her side left her fora 
moment, walked the length of the little room; returning, he approached her with 
extended arms, saying, “ M t, see here! Look at these muscles,” showing his 
clenched fists, “see how I could work for you, fight for you! I have strength to 
uproot trees, remove mountains, and here I must stand and see you leave me with 
no power to take that wretched idiot out of your way.” There was nothing to say. 
She bowed her head and wept. 

“TI will not let you go. I will go with you! MayI,dear?” She could not 
speak, She shook her head. A power of which she was ignorant helped her to 
be strong; it was the power of habit, the habit of right doing. ‘It bore her along 
now when the whirlwind of passion’ seemed overwhelming. The train was approach- 
ing. Mr. Redman opened the door—embraces, tears, and separation. The wheels 
began to turn and distance began to widen between two people who would gladly 
have sacrificed everything but honor for the right to live their lives together. 

When Mr. Harry More awoke it was late on the day following his return. 
He was faint and sick ; his bottle was empty; he drank from the basin of coffee ; 
he could not eat. Slowly he arose and made an effort to recall the events of the 

ing evening. “Got off the train at G——. Met old Ginks; talked things 
over; took a drink—talked some more—took another drink.” He was on the 
right track, and in time arrived at a tolerably clear recollection of his interview 
with the woman he had presumed to call his wife. 





Where's everything gone to?” and ing to the sitting-room door he looked 
around upon the empty rooms until t gave way to desolation. A mix- 
ee ee eee have made a man of him, in his own estima- 
tion, but without it he had no strength with which to be vindictive. His limbs 
trembled so that he could not walk; he sank down on the little porch and—cried. 
No, my temperance friend, it was not a softened heart, only a softened brain that 
troubled him now. 

He walked to a seat beneath the elms, the elms under which he had whispered 
his vows of love to Margaret. The coffee and fresh air were doing their best for 
him, but with strength came misery. What that hour of reflection was to him we 
can only Judge by succeeding events. Bitter enough, doubtless. 

“ Ginks,” he said, as again he stood before his old friend, “I’ve something to 
do before I can enjoy myself. I want a room where I can write. Just half a giass 
of brandy—no more.” 

“ Yes, yes; sit down here, Harry, until wife gets a room fixed up. Pretty 
early in the morning, you know.” f 

Harry may have had his prejudices against water as a beverage, but they did 
not prevent his setting some value on it for purposes of external application. He 
felt better after his bath. He could not eat, though he tried to do so. After the 
attempt he sat down and wrote rapidly, with nervous, trembling fingers, for an hour. 
This done, he folded his several sheets of manuscript into one plethorie package and 
addressed it. His task was done; he unlocked his door, and finding no one in the 
saloon he went deliberately behind the bar, poured himself a glass of brandy, filled 
his bottle, and returned to his room. ; . 

When Margaret had been one week with her sister in her little home among 
the Northern pines, the sudden death of the young girl who had taught the little 
district school seemed to point out her duty. With a heart aching from recent 
sorrow and present loneliness she seated herself among the little circle of boys and 
girls and tried to give her thoughts to the work she had acce as their teacher. 
Again, the habit of doing the duty that lay nearest, aided by love for children, 
helped her. Still the hours were long and the future dark. 

When she had been teaching about a week, she sat alone in the plain, little 
room, after the children had been dismissed. She was thinking of the last evening 
under the elm with John, when she had left his arms, thinking that it was the last 
night of their life apart. She saw again the green fields, the spires of the village 
churches rising among the tree tops, the ruddy sunset glow reflected on the face 
that was dearer than life to her, and heard the strong, vibrant voice that promised 
her love, tenderness and rest; then she looked out of the schoolroom windows at 
the shanties of the little, bare, unpainted town, looked at the blackened trunks of 
trees that were waving their fire-stricken branches against a leaden sky. She 
shuddered, dropped her head upon her arms and sobbed in a pure abandonment to 
grief and loneliness, 

During the long hours of the day in which she has been working and weeping, 
a certain train of cars has been making its way northward with what has seemed to 
one passenger but snail-like speed. He, too, has looked at the desolate, burnt 
forests and unpainted, wayside towns with the disgust that is overcome only by the 

ractical logic of the business man. He has reached the station ; he is making 
ae strides up the road; he has knocked and inquired at a certain house; he has 
turned away; he is coming toward the little schoolhouse ; he is knocking at the 
door ; he has opened it, and his arms are again around her. 

“Oh, John, if God is good, he will let us die now.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t; he’H let us live. Look up, dear, and be happy. I’ve 
come to take you home, to our little home over the hill.” And then, replying to 
the question she could not ask, he said: “ Harry More died yesterday, dear; you 
owe his memory but little respect. Letters were found which make it certain that 
he has another family. Forget it all, darling. There is no reason in the wide 
world, now, why we should not make each other happy.” 

That evening there was a very quiet wedding in the best room of a certain 








house in M——, and the school directors of that little town were obliged to find 
another teacher for the village school. 
Bay Rum. 


Bay rum is manufactured in Dominica from the dried leaves of pimenta acris. 
Bay rum is procured by distillation, and this in a very simple manner. The leaves 
are picked from the trees and then dried ; in this state they are placed in the retort, 
which is then filled with water and the process of distillation is carried on. The 
vapor is then condensed in the usual way and forms what is known as “ bay oil,” a 
very small quantity of which is required for each puncheon of rum. The manu- 
facture of bay rum is carried on at the northern end of Dominica, and proves a 
very lucrative business to those engaged in it, as the plants are plentiful in this 
district— Garden and Forest. 





A German scientist has invented a method whereby petroleum and similar 
liquid hydro-carbons can be rendered non-explosive. This is accomplished by add- 
ing to the petroleum small quantities of a compound made up as follows: 92.81 
per cent. chloride of sodium ; 2.77 per cent. bi-carbonate of sodium ; 1.84 per cent. 
sal ammoniac; 1.44 per cent. water; 22 per cent. sulphate of magnesia ; 92 per 
cent. sulphate of lime, and 3 per cent. of analine. It is said that the use of this 
compound not only renders the oil non-explosive but makes it light more agreeable. 


A bar of iron worth $5 worked into horseshoes is worth $10, made into needles 
is worth $350, made into penknife blades is worth $3,285, made into balance- 





“I asked for some supper, sat down to a table. Where's that table cone to? 





springs of watches it is worth $240 000. 
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HOME TALKS. Som thle pentay int, the dnlnemren. Soreness. he. nate. of. hes, doties hefore them, each borne on a scaf- 


Effects of Home Surroundings—Wives 
Should Be Oonsulted in Building 
Houses. 
Eprron American Farmer: Some 

one has said “the life of the world is 

founded on the home.” No one who has 


Robert Collier says: “Good homes are 


8 nr ee What manga ym 


England in one era you see in Minnesota 
in another. When we make a home our 
children will have to think of in 40 years 
we make what they will have then made 
out of loving memories. If things 
harder with some of the children than 
with us and they never realize such a 
home, still what we give them will bless 
them all their days.” 

This is true of the outer appearance 
and the inner life of the home. 

If children grow up in an atmosphere 
of fault-finding, if ts are constantly 
disagreeing and bickering, the children 
will be cfoss and unpleasant to each 
other, and finally, in most cases, go forth 
to found just such homes for themselves, 

On the other hand, if a patient, loving, 
cheerful spirit ades the household, if 
father and mother always have a pleas- 
ant manner and kindly words for each 
other, the children will never be content 
with a home less pleasant, but will strive 
after the same blended domestic life 
which made their childhood’s home so 
dear. 

CONVENIENT HOUSES. 


I have often wondered why we do not 
have more women architects. A woman 
would at least be able to plan our houses 
so they would be more convenient, and I 
do not believe they would lose anything 
in grace and beauty. Many husbands 
plan their houses to suit themselves, or 
allow the builder to furnish plans, with- 
out consulting the one who must spend 
the greater part of her life in the house, 
and must certainly be most interested in 
its arrangement. 

If a woman should attempt to d'ctate 
about the arrangement of the barn or 

she would be quickly, and justly, 
informed that she was out of her sphere. 

Now, why ought she not be given the 
same freedom in planning the house that 
her husband claims for himself in the 
barn? 

I have in mind now a farmhouse, 
planned by a man, where the cookstove 
is at one end of a long, narrow kitchen, 
and the pantry door, sink and cistern 
pump are at the other end of the room. 
The cellar and woodshed can only be 
reached by going through the dining- 


room. 
Just think of the miles of travel ne- 
cessitated by this arrangement which, b 
careful planning, might have been nds | 
The pantry could just as well have been 
put at the other end of the kitchen in 
the place of the little bedroom that was 
there ; then, the door leading to the cel- 
lar might have opened out of the pantry, 
and another docr could have opened 





ve, 

ide from water in the house, I know 
of no contrivance more convenient than 
a wood-box built in the wall, between 
the wood-house and the kitchen, which 
may be we from the ete > 
away with all carrying of wood throug’! 
the kitchen. oh wast’ 

A dumb-waiter, from the pantry to the 
cellar, is not an expensive convenience, 
and will save many steps to weary feet. 
PS -prepog? ining-room where the 
table. may be kept set, as that saves a 
great deal of work. It is best if it can 
be arranged so ag tg no 
necessity of passing throug ining- 
seals ‘te lee other part of the 


8° | house. Let the e-aeee be as 


large and airy as possible, and the family 
living-room be the pleasantest room in 
the house. 

Make the new house as neat and pretty 
as may be, but above all else make it con- 
venient if you would find in it the true 





comfort a home—Mrs. M. McL. 
Kine. 
GOOD BREAD. 
Homely Thoughts for Thoughtful 
Women. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: A law 
among the Arabs permits a man to di- 
vorce any of his wives who do not make 
good bread. 

_ Notwithstanding the barbarous seem- 
ing of such a law, there is in it a basis 
of justice. Should a man be all his life 
in jeopardy, having a defective staff to 
lean upon? Since bread is the acknowl- 
edged staff of life, it might well be better 
that he should part from the wife who 
fails to contribute this element of good 
living than to spend his days in misery, 
or bring them to an untimely end. 

We who assume the government of a 
household take with it responsibilities as 
to the general welfare of its members, 
which: are sometimes held too lightly. 
One of the chief of these is, that they 
shall be properly fed; and yet, while 
most housekeepers are iarly sensi- 
tive on this point, few give it intelligent 
and careful attention. Though the pro- 
vision may be generous, there is too often 
a careless disregard in the selection, as 
well as in the preparation, of the food 
placed upon the table for every-day use. 
Good bread is the exception rather than 
the rule. Servants who cannot be ex- 

to take a personal interest in 
results beyond securing their wages, and 
who as a rule in these days are not up to 
any ble standard of efficiency, are 
intrusted with this department of house- 
hold duties as they are in no other, and 
if they succeed to the point of toleration 
we submit rather than risk a trial of our 
own skill in that line. It is, perhaps, 
charitable to attribute this to a conscious- 
ness of our inefficiency rather than that 
we are too indolent to give personal 
service in order to establish the point of 
wholesome and agreeable food for the 
family. 

It is seldom, however, that indolence 
can be charged against the country 





into keeping ‘pace with them whén she 
does not voluntary take the lead. ‘There 
wee such maxeshifts as baker’s bread 


an eye u 
the family loaf the pride of her heart. 
The fact that our supplies are limited 
as to variety either brings all our wits 
into play to make provision for the family 
table year in and year out, or it makes 
us indifferent, and we cease to have any 
ambition to excel in that direction ; the 
latter a most deplorable. alternative, in- 
asmuch as neglect to provide the best in 
our power for purposes so directly bearing 
upon health and strength gradually un- 
oe note seo 
o housekeeper with a pro 
for her office can be indifferent to the 
quality of the food upon her table, and 
ially should she be concerned about 
the bread. While bread, if perfect, will 
hide a multitude of defects in other 
things, nothing else can cover the short- 
comings of bad bread. It is the most 
unerring test of housekeeping, since they 


who, by magpie such as it requires, 
invariably provide bread, will be 
quite sure to put the same energy and 


care into other ta; and the re- 
sult is good housekeeping, good bread, 
good digestion, and temper form a 
natural sequence, creditable to any house- 


ie 

read assumes many forms in these 
days of manifold preparations for lighten- 
ing and rendering the process easy, which 
have had much the same effect as the 
sewing machine, lessening the seeming 
importance of the original art. There 
remains, however, in its pristine glory, 
the good old-fashioned domestic loaf of 
bread, light, sweet; the result of home- 
brewed yeast, good flour, milk.and water, 
and unstinted working, and which comes 
from the oven a thing of beauty and a 
joy as long as there is a crumb left; it ig 
such bread as this that should be the 
ambition of all housekeepers. It would 
be well for the coming housekeepers if 
they were required to produce such evi- 
dence of their fitness before a marriage 
license was granted. Might it not also 
be an insurance of the nuptial knot’?— 
Mrs. A. M. STEIGER. 


ST. JANUARIUS. 


The Liquefaction of His Blood the Great 
Event of the Year in Naples. _ 


It is in the fervor of their religious 
professions that the Neapolitans differ 
most remarkably from us of the North, 
and even from the Lombard Italians. 
They are really as much Pagan as Christ- 
ian, although the 20th century Anno 
Domini is so near its beginning. In the 
various scenes of the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius, for example, one 
learns well how Asiatic a religion is the 
Christianity of Naples. A group of 
priests, of all-ranks, in crimson and pur- 
ple and green and gold, parade the 
streets. Scores of massive silver busts 
of saints and martyrs precede the priests, 
strung with jewels and with burning ta- 





'fold supported by six men im robes of 
crimson, or purple, or green, or gray. 
Confraternities, in garments white or blue 
or scarlet, accompany the busts. Soldiers 
also are in attendance. There is singing 
and incense burning. When the ailver- 
gilt head of St. Januarius himself (in 
procession with the rest) enters 
church in which the miracle is to be 
wrought, a fanfare of trumpets, a burst 
of the organ, and choir of voices hail it 
from the galleries. The common people 
criticise and joke about the procession 
until St. Januarius appears, and then, if 
there is room, fall upon their knees and 
utter the petitions nearest and dearest in 
their hearts. The barren ask for babies, 
the girls for husbands, the poor for a 
lucky trio of numbers to play upon, and 


the old and ns for speedy promo- 
tion to Paradise. Meanwhile, ance, 
the bearers, who under the weight 


of St. Januarius’s silver self, curse each 
other for not going more slowly or more 
quickly, for the indiscriminate treading 
upon toes, or because of the unfair way in 
which the’ burvien is divided among them, 
Later, when the Archbishop at the altar 
holds up the crystal vial of blood for the 
populace to see: 
“ Yes, it is certainly quite hard!” the 
—_ echo. The om of pra Ang Me 
saint is begun, and periodically t 
blood is uplifted to the candle, that its 
gress or tardiness in liquefaction ma 
be observed. " ‘ 


“Oh, make haste, ‘San Gennaro’! 
make haste!” cry the mob by the altar, 
for it is traditional that Naples and her 
children will in the coming six months 
have good fortune if the blood melt 
briskly, and the contrary if it be a work 
of time. It may be an hour, or it may 
be two or three hours ere the miracle is 
accomplished. In the latter case the 
mob by the altar will, ere its fulfillment, 
eh, you dog of « yellow fago1” the 

“Qh, you a yellow face !.” 
scream, “ my Oo \” ‘ 

The Archbishop all the while turns 
the vial from side to side and up and 
down. Ifthe wonder be achieved in the 
average time, contentment will prevail. 
Bishops in purple and begging friars 
with dirty feet, millionaire mer- 
chants and_ itinerant chestnut-sellers, 
congratulate each other in a breath, 
watch in hand (if they have watches to 
hold). 

“One hour and five minutes,” says 


one. 

“And six,” suggests another. 

“No matter to a minute or two,” ob- 
serves a philosophical third. “The mir- 
acle has well done—praised be the 
Madonna and St. Januarius!” 

Then the Archbishop and the sacred 
vial are hustled out of the church by the 
energy of the delighted populace, who 
contend to kiss the jeweled hand of the 
one and the crystal case of the other. The 
evening closes with fireworks and a dis 
play of electric light. 





Rich Old Person—What do you want 
a wife for, when you can hardly support 
yourself? Why, sir, my daughter would 
starve | 
Snvokins (with great dignity)—Well, 
sir, if you are the kind of man to let 
our daughter and her husband starve, 
T don't wish to enter the family. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST WOOL. 

The warfare against protection for 
wool was formally opened in the House 
of Representatives Wednesday, March 9, 
by Mr. MeMillin, of Tennessee, who in- 
flicted on that body a warmed-over cam- 


paign speech, which had been previously 
made to do hard duty on the stump in 
the gentleman's district. It contained 
the same extravagant misstatements and 
systematic perversions of facts which are 
the stock in trade of those who attack 
the sheep-raising industry, and endeavor 
to prejudice the people of the country 
against a just and judicious protection of 
the farmers’ intereste. These misstate- 
ments and perversions did not fail to be 
sharply challenged on the floor of the 
House, and these challenges were so suc- 
cessful as to leave Mr. McMillin without 
an answer. For exainple, when he as- 
serted that some articles of knit goods 
were taxed as high as 323 per cent., Rep- 
resentative Walker, of Massachusetts, 
challenged him to specify a single article, 
and Mr. McMillin, though reiterating 
the assertion, was unable to do so. 

Again, when he said that “ Port 
Phillip fleece wool, which corresponds 
with Ohio medium wools, has borne sub- 
stantially the same price in London that 
the Ohio wool has borne in Boston,” 
Representative Burrows, of Michigan, 
immediately answered, and supported his 
answer by documentary evidence, that 
the Port Phillip fleece is a skirted wool, 
with all the inferior parts removed, and, 
therefore, naturally worth from six to 
eight cents a pound more than the same 
grade of non-skirted Ohio wools. Mr. 
MeMillin wriggled for some time upon 
this sharp point, but was unable to escape 
from it. 

Mr. MeMillin and those who followed 
him were conspicuously inconsistent in in- 
sisting at one moment that the protective 
duties were a robbery of the people in 


compelling them to pay high prices for 





woolen goods, and in the next protesting 
with equal earnestness that they did not 
do the farmer any good, since the price of 
wool is constantly falling, and the num- 
ber of sheep decreasing. They did not 
seem to see or care to see that if one of 
these things were true the other could 
not be—the two utterly eontradicted each 
other, 

He was equally unfortunate in his 
showing that the high price of wool de- 
teriorated the quality of cloth in en- 
couraging the use of shoddy, mungo, etc. 
If this were true, then the proper remedy 
would not be to abolish the duties on 
wool, but to raise those on shoddy, 
mungo, etc., 80 as to keep them out of 
the country. 

As there are but four or five pounds 
of wool in a suit of clothes, and the 
average duty on wool is but 11 cents a 
B | Sound it is difficult for a plain man to 
see where, admitting that the duty is a 
tax on the consumer,.there should be 
anything like the burden laid upon 
clothes-buyers that he claimed there is. 

Representative Stevens, of Massachu- 
setts, followed in a tirade against pro- 
tected wool from the wool-manufacturers’ 
standpoint. He reasoned himself into a 
logical hole by claiming that to take the 
duty off wool would save the people of 
this country $190,000,000 a year. Of 
course it would do nothing of the kind, 
but assuming that this was true, the next 
question would be: Who would lose this 
$190,000,000? It must be by the re- 
duction of the revenues of the sheep- 
raisers of the United States. There is 
absolutely no other place for the money 
to come from. Foreign wool-growers are 
not going to sell their fleeces cheaper be- 
cause we take off the duty. Now, there 
are, in round numbers, 43,000,000 sheep 
in the’ United States. A reduction of 
$190,000,000 would therefore mean that 
there would be an average reduction of 
about $4.50 on the price received for the 
fleece of every sheep. This would make 
a gloomy outlook indeed for the sheep- 
raisers of the country. They would not 
only get nothing at all for their fleeces, 
but would have to pay the country lib- 
erally for the privilege of raising sheep. 

- The fallacies of the free-wool advo- 
cates were thoroughly exposed in an ad- 
mirable speech by Representative Ding- 
ley, of Maine, who showed himself 
thoroughly conversant with every feature 
of the problem, and more than answered 
every question thrust at him by the free- 
wool advocates. We shall have more to 
say of his speech hereafter. 

Ir, as the free-wool advocates claim, 
wool will be just as high with the duty 
taken off, how will the removal of the 
duty benefit the clothing and carpet 
buyers? Again, how will it benefit the 
manufacturers, if they have to pay just 
as much for their wool as they do now? 
Thé free woolites constantly entangle 
themselves in a mesh of self-contradictions. 








NEW WORK FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Department of Agriculture is al- 
ready of the highest usefulness to the 
people of the country, and many new 
channels are developing for increasing its 
benefits. Some of the suggestions in this 
direction are so novel as to require care- 
ful study as to whether they can be 
adopted with propriety. For example, 
Secretary Rusk received the following 
letter last week from a farmer. in the 
West, to whom the Department last year 
sent some seeds of a highly-praised vari- 
ety of cucumber, and who stated in the 
beginning that his wife died in conse- 
quence of eating the fruit thereof : 


Your blamed cucumbers robbed me of my 
wife, so instead of sending me cucumber 
seed this Spring send nie another wife. I 
hear there are a number of likely women in 
your Department. 


Now, as the preachers and lawyers say, 
this raises several very important ques- 
tions. The first is the scientific one as to 
whether the man himself ate of the same 
cucumbers that his wife did, and if so, 
how he escaped hale and hearty, while his 
wife died? Is it possible that there is a 
species of cucumbers which operates fa- 
tally on the female economy, but is 
healthful and pleasant to the “male 
sect,” as Mrs. Partington would say? 
If this is s0, the Department should know 
it at once, so that the seeds can be kept 
out of the hands of bad husbands, who 
may want to get a new wife without the 
trouble and expense of adivorce. Again, 
if this be so, the Department should at 
once make every effort to counterbalance 
its baleful effect by discovering some 
other fruit which will produce fatal 

gripes in the men-folks, and be entirely 
wholesome to the “better-half of crea- 
tion.” In this day of Woman’s Rights 
we cannot afford to have the Agricult- 
ural Department scattering literally 
seeds of death to women, and letting the 
men go unscathed. Forbid it, Susan B. 
Anthony! 

The next question is as to how far the 
Department is obligated to make good 
any damage that may result from the 
discharge of its functions as a seed dis- 
tributor. The Western farmer says that 
having killed his wife it should supply 
him with another. Admitting this to be 
true, if the product of the seeds sent out 
had made her very corpulent, would he 
therefore have a claim on the Depart- 
ment for a sufficient number of bottles of 
anti-fat to reduce her to her former wil- 
lowy proportions? Or, ifshe had broken 
her teeth on some of the nuts furnished 
by the Department, would it be liable 
for her dentist’s bill? These be grave 
questions and not to be treated lightly. 

Again, he says that the Department 
should supply him with another wife. 
What kind of a wife? The general 
opinion is that wives range in value far 
beyond anything else in the market. 
Some are as nearly worthless as any 


created thing can be—though we gal- 











lantly insist that the proportion of these 
is very small, Others, and by far the 
largest proportion, are absolutely pearls 
without price. The Western farmer does 
not say to which of these classes his cu- 
cumber-slain helpmeet belonged. From 
the moderate grief he expresses over her 
loss, he does not seem to have rated her 
very highly. Possibly, he would be sat- 
istied with any fair-to-middling successor. 
On the other hand, he may want asa 
new wife one that will be a vast improve- 
ment on the old, just as a man whose 
house has been burned down, naturally 
wants the insurance company to build 
for him a model residence. If the case 
was reversed, and a widow were seeking 
a new husband, we should be sure that 
this would be the case. The women—bless 
their souls—always seem to value a man 
after his death the more highly the more 
worthless he was in life, and husbands 
whose lives were long inflictions on those 
around them become transmuted by 
sorrowing affection into the noblest of 
men. 

The Secretary replied to the Western 
farmer that he did not consider the pick- 
ing out of suitable partners for bereaved 
husbands to be within the legitimate 
scope of his duties ; but he admitted that 
he had in his Department an extensive 
assortment of the softer and sweeter sex, 
which included “ some beautiful maidens, 
many sprightly widows, and a number 
of well-seasoned old maids.” 

We will say to men residing in the 
womanless sections of the Far West, 
that not only in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment but in all the other Departments, 
and outside of them in the city of Wash- 
ington, are great numbers of women, of 
all ages, colors, and previous and present 
social conditions, who would make the 
best possible wives, and it would be a 
great blessing if they could be trans 
ferred to good homes, where they would 
make deserving men and themselves 
much happier than either side is now. 

It is to be regretted that the legal limi- 
tations of the Agricultural Department 
functions do not admit of its being made 
the medium by which the gurplus women 
of Washington can be given husbands 
and homes, where women are only too 
scarce, 





NEW FEATURES. 

We have introduced a number of new 
features into THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
and propose to introduce a great many 
more. We do not intend to rest from 
our efforts until we have made THe 
AMERICAN FarMER the very best agri- 
cultural paper in the whole world. The 
farmers of the United States deserve the 
very best paper that the progress and the 
wisdom of the day can furnish, and we 
are going to make every effort to give it 
to them. We want all our readers to 
write us freely as to what they like or 
dislike in the paper, and we will welcome 
every criticism, suggestion, or commenda- 
tion coming from them. 
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THE PURE FOOD BILL. 

After a stormy experience in the sea 
of amendments and amendments to the 
amendments, Senator Paddock’s Pure 
Food Bill has at last passed the Senate. 
It provides that there shall be organized 
a“ Food Section” of the Agricultural 
Department, the duty of which shall be 
to analyze samples of drugs or food 
manufactured in any State or Territory 
and sent to another or abroad for sale. 
It prohibits the introduction or sale of 
adulterated or misbranded goods into 
States or Territories than those in which 
they have been made, under a fine of 
$200 forthe first and $300 for each 
subsequent offense. 

Articles of food or drugs that do not 
contain any poisonous ingredient shall 
not be deemed to be adulterated in the 
case of mixture or compounds under dis- 
tinctive names; or in the case of articles 
labeled, branded, or tagged so as to indi- 
cate plainly that they are mixtures, com- 
pounds, combinations, or blends; or 
when any matter is added, so as to fit 
the article for carriage or consumption, 
and not to increase its bulk fraudulently 
or to conceal its inferior quality; or 
where the food or drug is unavoidably 
mixed with some extraneous matter in 
the process of collection or preparation. 





Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Taz American Farmer. 


- 


Senator Perrer has introduced a 
bill to provide an Experiment Station to 
investigate and determine the applica- 
bility of electricity as a motor for farm 
machinery. Such a station would be of 
value, of course, but we think that there 
should be first an investigation of the 
applicability of wind as a farm motor. 
There is nothing that would relieve farm 
drudgery so much as an effective appa- 
ratus to utilize the power of the wind to 
do a wide range of hard. labor on the 
farm which now requires the muscles of 
men, women, and horses. Even if a 
good method of applying electricity to 
farm operations could be discovered, 
there would be an immense number of 
farmers who could not avail themselves 
of it. The electrical current would have 
to besupplied by water power, or from 
some large central plant, and neither of 
these sources would be available to most 
farmers. On the other hand, every farm 
has a plentiful supply of wind during a 
great part of the year, and if a machine 
could be devised for storing this power 
up, so that it could be used as wanted, 
it would be the greatest boon to the 
farmers that the inventive genius of the 
age could give them. We suggest to 
Senator Peffer that he put through a bill 
offering a big cash prize to an inventor 
who will devise such a machine. 

Get up a Club for Taz AMERICAN 
FARMER. 











IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 

This issue of Tuk AMERICAN FARMER 
contains some articles of unusual imvort- 
ance to farmers. Prof. H. W. Wiley’s 
contribution on “ ve Agricult- 
ure ” gives absolutely the latest thought 
and discovery in the science of agricult- 
ure. The article on “Horsehoeing” is 
by a Veterinarian who is acknowledged 
to stand at the head of his profession, 
and it states the latest and best facts in 
relation to the art of horseshoeing. 

The article on “Swine Inoculation ” 
presents in an authoritative form the re- 
sults of the practical tests of the alleged 
discoveries in treating the swine plague. 
Both these articles are given to our 
readers by the courtesy of the Agricult- 
ural Department, and THz AMERICAN 
Farmer is the first paper to present 
them to the public. The information 
they contain is alone worth many times 
the price of the journal. 

Walter Maxwell, of the Agricultural 
Department, and an expert in Sugar. 
Beet Culture, continues his series of prac- 
tical articles on that topic of growing 
interest. What he says can be relied on 
as the best obtainable information on the 
subject. 

Frank G. Carpenter, the noted corre- 
spondent and observer, gives a chatty ar- 
ticle on the way our Far-East brothers— 
the Japanese—raise their great staple, 
rice. 

Mrs. Adele M. Garrigues contributes 
a charming love story which will enter- 
tain everybody. 

Miss Emily 8. Bouton—who has a 
National reputation as a writer in her 
special province—gives a Household 
Department which will be of special in- 
terest to all farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. 

Altogether, this issue of Taz Ament- 
can Farmer will be found of the 
greatest interest and value to every 
farmer’s home, and we ask a critical 
examination of every part of the journal. 

Good as it is; we propose to improve 
it with every issue, and shall spare noth- 
ing to make it the very best farming paper 
published. The farmers of the United 
States and their families deserve the very 
best farming paper that can be produced, 
and we are going to try to give them 
one that will gain their highest praise. 





FRENCH Statesmen express themselves 
as certain that an International Mone- 
tary Conference will not accomplish 
anything. They regard the free silver 
agitation in the United States as the 
work of rich silver miners who want to 
enhance the value of the product of their 
mines at the expense of the public, and 
think that an International Conference 
would be merely an effort of this country 
to entrap those of Europe into a scheme to 
make them the dumping ground of 
surplus American silver. 
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We hope that every farmer, farmer's 
wife, son, and daughter who reads: this 
paper will feel impelled to write us 
something that may occur to him or her 
that others would like to know. We 
want to make Taz AMERICAN FARMER 
the organ of the plain, practical people 
who conduct the millions of homesteads 
in every part of the country, and to be 
their medium of communication with 
one another. Each can help the other 
amazingly with ideas and 
and in this way. the paper will be the 
means of doing an immense amount of 
good. 





Mr. J. A. MoOsxey, of Sumner 
County, Kan., must feel lonely among 
such busy, thrifty people as have made 
Kansas a great State in a few years. He 
is a large, healthy, able-bodied man, who 
would appear to advantage in a harvest 
field, were it not that he has a rooted 
aversion to doing any work between 
meals. Seven years ago he tried hard 
to provide himself with subsistence by 
marrying a capable, energetic woman. 
She supported him in comfort for two 
years, and then threw up the job. He 
has entered suit against her, claiming 
that she has “ disregarded the solemnity 
of her marriage vows, and without cause 
deserted and abandoned him, and con- 
tinues to live separate and apart from 
him, against his wish and consent.” He 
sought to’ avoid the payment of the 
necessary fees by taking the oath which 
the laws provide where a complainant is 
without means to bring a suit, but the 
Judge has interfered, and Mr. McOskey, 
if he gets the papers filed, will have to 
do at least enough work to get sufficient 
money to pay the preliminary fees. He 
seems to have drifted into. the wrong 
country. His proper home is one of the 
South Sea islands, where he can lie under 
a banana tree all day, and pick his break- 
fast, dinner, and supper from the branches 
above him. 


One of the most difficult logical tricks 
ever attempted is the effort of free-wool 
advocates to make the farmer believe 
that taking the duty off wool will give 
the manufacturer wool at 11 cents a 
pound less than its present price, and yet 
give the farmer 11 cents a pound more 
for his wool than the manufacturers can 
buy the same grade for in South America 
or Australia. 








THE terms of the monetary agreement 
among the members of the Latin Union— 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy 
—are that each Nation shall be allowed to 
coin silver to the extent of six francs 
($1.20) per inhabitant, and such coins 
shall be received as legal tender in all 
those countries. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The American Farmer for the 
Rest of 1892 for 50 Cents. 


In order to extend the circulation of 
}Tae AmeErRIcCAN FARMER and give a 
great number of people a chance to be- 
come acquainted with its many good 
points, we will make a special offer: We 
will send the paper from now until Dec. 
15, 1892, for 50 cents, This isa splendid 
opportunity to get a vast amount of the 
very best reading matter for a very small 
sum. Do not fail to embrace it. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., Washington, D. 0. 


A canvas of the peach-growers of the 
Maryland and Delaware belt shows a dis- 
couraging outlook. Nowhere will there 
be more than half a crop, while generally 
it is estimated at one-quarter. All the 
buds on the lower limbs are gone, and a 
large portion of those on the upper ones. 
This result is clearly not the result of 
over-fruiting last year, since the trees 
which bore the biggest crops then show 
most promise now. Nor, some hold, was 
the weather to blame, because the Winter 
was not severe. They attribute it to the 
improper maturing of last year’s growth 
of new wood, from which most of this 
year’s peaches must be obtained. The 
Smock and Troth varieties show most 

Crawford’s (Early and Late), 
Moore’s Favorite, Old Mixon, Stump’s, 
Reeve’s, Mountain Rose, and fine varie- 
ties generally, make a very poor show- 
ing, with but from one-fifth to one-third 
of the buds alive on the four and five- 
yedr old ‘tyom, to none at all on Whe 
older. 











SAMPLE OOPIES, 

We shall be glad to send sample copies 
of THe AmerRIcAN FARMER to any ad- 
dress that may be furnished. Those who 
wish to see the paper, or who want their 
friends to see it, will confer a favor on us 
by sending in requests for specimen copies, 
to be sent to any address they furnish. 

Address all communications to“ 

Tue American Farmer, 
1729 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
RAISE OLUBS. 

We want every one to try to raise 
clubs for THe AmeERicAN FARMER. 
It isa splendid journal, and will find 
favor in the eyes of all who see it. It 
ought to be very easy work to get sub- 
scribers, We will make good induce- 
ments for sons and daughters of farmers 
to get up clubs. Write for terms to club- 
raisers, and preinium | lists. 


“Much Improved.” 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, formerly pub- 
lished in Baltimore, is being much improved 
by ite new owners, who desire to make it the 
best paper of its kind in this country.— 
American Union, Denton, Md. 




































SUGAR-BEET CULTURE. 


The Soil, Climate, and Methods Best Calculated for 
Success. 








BY WALTER MAXWELL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUBS 


II 


the opening period of the sugar-beet 
is out of the ground and the soil is in 
4 ® sate for moving the preliminary operations of cultivation should at 
once be entered upon. land intended for beets should be in con- 
dition for planting by the middle of April, if the weather will allow, 
If the season is normal, in respect of the general climatic conditions. 
the first planting should commence as early as possible after April 15, 
from which date up to May 15 are included the weeks during which the whole of 
planting practically be done. In view of the nearness of the time for 
actual commencement of beet work in the field, we shall do well to give 
once to the su and in such detail as will guarantee our being 
first act of cultivation. 

ptevious article which was devoted to a su of the subject of sugar- 
eS Ss oan ty oy Sts Oe road principles and lines 
w 

consider 
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underlay and control the culture of the beet. It will now be 
i iod of the cultural season with more care and detail, 
the observations in our previous paper such further illustrations as each 
the work may demand. 
Supposing that the land is being selected for the growing of beets where those 
have not been grown before, which is generally he case in this country, beet- 
culture being practically a new departure in our system of agriculture, there is a 
i for selection, and the best opportunity for fixing upon those plats or 
tracts of ground which combine the main points of suitability. 

Where the climate is in general agreement with the most favorable climatic 
conditions, and free from the great extremes of rain, drouth, low and high tempera- 
tures, and sunless skies, with much fog, which were enlarged upon in the previous 
article, the choice of the ground for the beet crop is then depending upon the 
so-called “lay of the land,” the nature of the soil, its condition and previous 


If it is possible, select the field or plat to be planted with beets upon practi- 
cally level ground. On level ground sete dad Gents of ho: sail Beso ach as 
greatly vary. It is particularly desirable to have the land level where heavy rains 
and strong winds may ae = as the smal] plants may either be washed out or 
blown out of the ground. If the land is not quite level, the slope should be chosen 
iheis toeeed the sun, 00 thet the meaxisoumn of bent and light is secured and the 
pe protected from the northerly winds. The same soil, with a south exposure 
an sea ee foo tem, Wt be. ety Se panting © woth, c 10 days earlier than the 
north side of the hill, and the beets will be more secure from the early frosts in the 
Fall ; thus making the season about three weeks longer. In great valleys whcre 
large tracts of beets are grown, the side sloping away from the northern hil! bound- 
ary and which is fully exposed to the sun is always to be preferred. 

In considering the mechanical nature of the soil to be chosen, we have to avoid 
the very light sands, heavy and tenacious clays, and wet, bog soils, which are full 
of organic matter. Excluding those extremes, almost all other soils are or may be 
made adapted to the “we Where it is possible, however, select the soil of a 
sand-loam nature, with a deep staple and a porous subsoil. Where the choice of 
the soil is regulated by a consideration of its chemical composition, the chief re- 
spect must be given to the amounts of lime, potash, phosphorus, and nitrogen that 
are present. consideration of those soil constituents will be further noticed in 
remarks upon fertilizers. It is found that soils which grow corn and potatoes will 
grow beets; but we know that some soils grow much better potatoes and corn than 
others, and the same is found also with beets. Each beet-grower has to use his 
special judgment in the main, proceeding upon the broad principles laid down. 

The land which has been in the p: ing year cropped With grain, corn, and 
potatoes, or such leguminous plants as peas, should be in a suitable state for grow- 
ing beets. New soils, such as prairie and woodlands, are not to he advised. The 
contain too large an amount of undecayed vegetable matter, which causes the cow 
of large beets but Va gee the formation oF comm Where possible, new, crude 
soils must be avoided, and only planted with beets after they have been cropped in 
grain or corn one, two, or more years, , 

Concerning the first acts of cultivation of the ground for beets, sufficient was 
stated in the first article to explain the extreme advantages of Fall plowing. Land 
which was plowed and subsoiled in the Fall should not be touched until the actual 
time for putting in the seed. The cultivation that is required for making such 
ground ready to receive the seed is so small in amount and so quickly accomplished 
that it should only be done immediately before planting. e have to think of 
Spring plowing, subsoiling, and general cultivation, because the value, the supreme 
value, of the Fall preparation of the soil for Spring planting does not appear to be 
yet in general acceptation. 

Spring plowing should commence as soon as the frost is out and the soil is dry 
and firm enough to bear the horses without “setting.” If the land chosen has been 
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previously —— in corn or grain, and considerable rubbish and weeds are left, 
those should al] be removed before the actual plowing is done. All cornstalks 
should be raked up and burnt, and the roots plowed out and hauled off. No good 
and economical cultivation can be done if such things as cornstalks or roots are left 
in the nd. They will bein the way all the season of every act of cultivation. 

plowing is done with a common plow. The depth is regulated by the 
nature of the soil and its previous cultivation. If the soil is rather shallow, eight 
inches is deep enough for the plow ; and the subsoiler, going along the same furrow, 








SUBSOIL PLOW, ATTACHED TO PLOW. 


loosens the soil, without turning it over, six inches more; so that a depth of 14 
inches is reached. Where the soil is a deep staple, the plow will go 10 inches deep, 
and the subsoiler six inches, giving a depth of 16 inches, which is ample to enable 
the tap root of the beet to descend without resistance. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to plow a shallow soil too deep, or to go the whole depth which has been stated 
in a soil that has not been deeply plowed betore. The plow should be set not to 
exceed 10 or 11 inches, so that the furrow may not be turned over and laid flat, 
but set upon an edge. The latter is important chiefly in order that the surface and 
lower soils shall become well admixed, and that the sour bottom soil may not be 
wholly brought to the top to form the seed-bed. 

further cultivation and preparation of the seed-bed depends much upon 
the nature of the soil. With most soils, Lowever, where the plowing and subsoiling 
are done in the Spring, it is the best bg to harrow and drag the land which is 
plowed at the. close of each day and reduce it to a fine state, and thus prevent it 
drying hard and lumpy. When the ground has been prepared as described, and 
gotten into a condition requiring only one more. movement with the harrow and 
roller before planting, it then needs to lie just so long as is necessary for the air to 
sweeten the sour soil which has been brought up from below, and for the sun to 
raise the temperature of the seed-bed above 45 degrees, when the seed may be 

t in. 

sf Asa part of the work of preparing the ground according to the method 
described, the application of fertilizers has to be considered. When the heavy 
acts of soil preparation are executed in the Fall, farmyard manure, and likewise a 
great part of the artificial fertilizers, are applied at that season.. Where all culti- 
vation is postponed till the Spring, fertilizing agents are essentially applied before 
the deep plowing, or in part before the ground is plowed and a further portion har- 
rowed in just previous to planting the seed. 

The subject of fertilizing, however, has such a significance in respect of its 
ultimate action upon the sugar value of the crop that] it is not "oe to give too 
great a consideration to its principal and more important details. We are again, 
in this instance, controlled in our theory and practice somewhat by the nature, but 
much more by the condition of fertility of the soil. If the ground is compara- 
tively, or quite, new, and has not been previously cropped, or only one year, there 
is, almost certainly, no need of fertilizing, unless it may be with a specific fertilizer, 
which is added to counteract the effect of an excess of natural undecayed manurial 
matters already present in the soil. Where, however, the land has been under 
cropping with cereals for a number of years, and is more or less exhausted, it may 
be absolutely necessary to supply some part of the plant food demanded by the 
beet, and which is not availably present in the ground. Deep plowing very chiefly 
meets the requirement during the first crop, as the food stores contained in the lower 
soil, and which have not been in any great measure drawn upon by the cereal crops, 
are made available ; and it is from the subsoil that the beet root obtains the chief 





part of its mineral support in the advanced stages of its development. 
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Chemically expressed, the elements most chiefly required for the normal growth 
of the beet are nitrogen, phosphorus, lime, and potash. A vi i grower 
of had te Gas earth of Fecte weld © on Wie i mang field a 


and a half ago: “A soil may be considered to be well adapted for the growth of the 
beet when the given constituents are present in the soil in the following proportions: 
In 1,000 parts of soil, 1 part of nitrogen, 1 part of phosphoric acid, 24 parts 
of potash, and 30 parts of lime.” 

Now, in the examples of most new soils, the nitrogen is already present in great 
excess in the form of undecayed nitrogenous organic matter. Potash is also con- 
tained in such soils in very extreme abundance, whilst the content of phosphoric 
acid and lime is seldom too great and usually falls much below the proportions 
specified in the above standard of Mr. Dufay. A prairie soil in a Western State, 
upon which beets were grown in the past year, was shown to contain the given 
chemical bodies in the following relative ehgetinee: Nitrogen, 3 parts; phos- 
phoric acid, 4 part ; potash, 6 parts, and lime, 9 parts. 

It is very clear, from a comparison of the latter table with the Dufay standard, 
that no nitrogen nor potash seiilite ating to that Western soil. And it is also 
suggested that lime and phosphoric acid might be supplied with a highly probable 
advantage. Keeping the standards of the chemical composition of a good beet 
soil before us, we may proceed to a rational consideration of the application of 
fertilizers in and also in particular, to the several orders or kinds of soil 

of which we have spoken. 

New soils, such as prairie and woodlands, are rich in undecayed organic mat- 
ter. They contain a great excess of nitrogen. Farmyard manures and nitrate of 
soda are extremely charged with nitrogen. In consequence it would be scientifically 
and practically most irrational to add further the active element of those fertilizing 
agents which is already present in the soil in great excess. It would be the worst 

. practice to apply farmyard manure or nitrate of soda to a new soil. Old soils, or 
such as have been under cultivation for several years, and in which the organic 
matter has become decayed, may not possess any excess of nitrogen. They may 
even have become exhausted of that body by hard cropping. In such examples 
natural manures can be applied with every advantage, and special doses of nitrogen 
may be added in the more active form of nitrate of soda. applying those ferti- 
lizers to more or less exhausted soils, however, the best practice determined 
that it is not advisable to apply the farmyard manure to the actual beet.crop. It 
should be given in a strong pw to the crop which precedes the beets, so that the 
great abundance of nitrogen contained in the manure may be partly utilized by the 
previous crop, leaving so much of the unexhausted value of the fertilizer as will 
feed, without too violently forcing, the beeta. The application of nitrate of soda to 
the soils requiring nitrogen is made with the greatest advantage in the Spring, and 
at the time of light cultivation and poepereiion of the seed bed. That fertilizer is 
extremely soluble and becomes rapidly washed down into the lower soil; conse- 
quently it must not be applied too soon before the planting of the seed. It further 
works very violently, and should not be given in great quantities. Many beet- 
growers add a portion before planting the seed and a second quantity after the 
plants are thinned out. 

The chemical action of an excess of nitrogen in new soils, and of an overdose 
of nitrogenous manures, such as farmyard and nitrate fertilizers given to old soils, 
is very marked, and is observed in the following characters and effects 

‘The Leets are prematurely forced and developed. They grow to an abnormal 
size, and are composed of a high relative per cent. of non-saccharine solids which 
are formed at the expense of the suger. ose organic, non-saccharine solids are 
found to consist chiefly of so-called gum matters, and are not only non-sugars 
themselves, but they prevent the formation of sugar in the beet, and, moreover, 
hinder the recov of the sugar from the beet juices in the process of manufacture. 
Very recent experiments with fertilizers in beet-culture, by well-known scientists in 
Germany, have demonstrated that excesses of nitrogen manures produced 
beets, containing a high per cent. of those gum or pectin bodies, and a comparatively 
low content of sugar. 

The action of phosphoric acid in the normal development of the beet, and in 
inducing the formation of a high content of sugar, is most marked. In all 
instances, excepting only certain quite new soils, in which added fertilizers do not 
appear to exert any effect, the influence of phosphoric acid has been proved to be 
distinctly in the direction of advantage. Vay numerous experiments have led to 
the conclusion that the addition of a given quantity of phosphoric acid fertilizer to 
the average beet soil produces an increased formation of sugar. The office of 
phosphoric acid has not only been observed in increasing the production of sugar 
in the normal beet crops; it has been found to exercise a controlling power in the 
presence of unfavorable conditions. The application of that body to soils containing 
an excess of nitrogen has been shown to exert a control over the baneful action of 
the latter element. The size of the beet is regulated, and the formation of abnormal 
proportions of non-saccharine matters, at the expense of the sugar, has been reduced 
or 


Zuo wands of suplying Puaminnn ies wo feeee & ia heBent Geena 
phosphate. Lime phosphate is re goon! advantageous form of fertilizer on 
account of supplying two essential food constituents to the soil, which are seldom 
sufficiently present, and yet always expressly required. 

The property of lime and its particular function are chiefly exercised in acting 

the sourness, which is highly characteristic of new soils, and likewise of certain 
ae oe The cause of that sourness is the presence of free acids in the soil. 
Lime enters into combination with those acids, neutralizing their acidity, and renders 
the soil wholesome and mellow. It also exerts a notable effect upon the quality of 
the beet and the purity of the juice. 
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in some supplementary form. 

demand for potash is made good in the form of Iastveet talent one ton of which 

will contain about"20 pounds of potash, or by the application of special fertilizers 

alealiy trees ed, leaving the beet leaves 

upon the secures the return of the greatest of the potash which has been 

drawn from the soil. Likewise the refuse from the beet factories is Gonveyed to the 
land and contributes to make up the requirement in that body. 

Although potash and, in a lesser degree, soda are essential to the development 
of the beet plant, there is an evil side to the action of those alkali bodies in respect 
of their influence upon the formation of sugar. The results of all scientific experi- 
mentation and practice have tended to the conclusion that the presence of excessive 
quantities of those alkali constituents of the soil exerts a deterrent action upon the 
power of the beet organism to form sugar. Where large“ amounts of potash exist 


in a soil, co ndingly a portions of that body are taken up and incor- 
porated by the beet. An is hie bene suet ly found that in the proportion 
in which the alkali bodies are present in the above a given mean, the sugar 
content is decreased. The evil of the excess of those bodies on likewise to 
the es of manufacture. There are sittiations, consequently, in which potash, 
— wise nitrogen, have to be reduced to a measure normal to the needs of the 


The whole subject of fertilization is controlled by the relation of natural con- 
ditions; and it comprises the endeavor to harmonize and utilize those conditions for 
the requirement of the beet. The special function of the beet is the production of 
sugar; and the proportions of the food constituents present in the soil must be su 
plemented or dimin in order to accomplish that end. Such appears to be 
meaning and purpose of fertilization. 

The Dwarf and the Giant. 

King Charles I.’s gigantic porter, William Evans, was another thorn in Jeffrey 
Hudson’s flesh, and a very big thorn, too, for the dwarf Evans was truly a giant, 
ae seven and a half feet in hight. Hudson and he could never meet with- 
out squabbling, and, indeed, the very sight of this ill-assorted pair standing side 
by = enougli eRe remarks that made Hudaon’s blood boil. 

evening, when a merry-making or masking-frolic was going on at the 
palace, the giant and the dwarf happened to meet. As usual, an angry quarrel 
took place. Evans began to tease his tiny rival by allusions to pies, venison pas- 
tries, and the like, and, in the style of the well-known Goliath of Gath when derid- 
ing David, cast reflections upon Hudson’s diminutive size. Hudson, though 
extremely angry, tried to preserve his dignity. With a very red face he strutted 
up to the giant, whose knee was about on a with the dwarf’s head, and said, 
with an angry stamp: 

“ Peradvénture, my friend, yeu have never sufficiently considered that the 
wish te made toy tan pants baad ae Glee the bustard, and that the diamond, 
though small in size, outvalues 10,000 times the granite!” 

At this sally Evans’s mighty lungs thundered forth a # ses of laughter that 
drowned the shouts of the courtiers, and snatching up the valiant knight he thrust 





him into one of his huge pockets. Holding an immense hand over the midget to 
prevent his escaping, Evans to take his place in the t, where he 
was to perform a dance. this was finished he drew from his pocket a big 


loaf of bread, which he broke in two, and then from the other et he took the 
squirming Hudson, placed him between the half loaves as if he were the slice of 
meat that goes to maké up a sandwich, and intimated that the King’s giant would 
lunch upon the Queen,s dwarf. 

The and mirth of the spectators were gall and wormwood to poor 
Hudson, whose little feet could be seen kicking furiously in all directions from the 
sides of the loaf—St. Nicholas. 


Presenting Arms to a Cat. 


ripen apn i har a ype tr Foe Hirst Dig oor 
that is one of the centers of Brahmanic orthodoxy, and at the moment when the 
news of his death reached the Sepoy guard at the main gate, a black cat rushed 
out of it. The guard ted arms to the cat as a salute to the flying spirit of 
the powerful Englishman, and the coincidence took so firm a hold of the locality 
that up to a few years ago neither exhortation nor orders could prevent a Hindu 


Be at that gate from presenting arms to any cat that passed out at night.— 
Bombay Times 








—I saw where your pop was buried to-day, and the monument says he 
is not but sleepin’; but I don’t believe it’s so. 
Tommy—Yes, it iss Mam says so. 

—If he was just sleepin’, what did they bury him for? 
Tommy—Huh! Didn’t want to hear him sore, I gues.—JLife. 
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in line! Sf iduront Double quick! 
ear ye not the foeman's shout— 
is going out ty 
—Klla Wheeler Wilcox tn Life. 


The Editor's Fireside. 

O THE homes where it is a welcome guest, Taz American Farmer sends 
greeting for the early Spring. For March is here, not always a pleasant 
month, with its gloomy skies, its biting winds, its many disagreeable remind- 
ers of the Winter just passed away, but still the beginning of a beautiful 
season when Mother Earth is making ready to put on her gala robes once 

more, There is something in the Spring that is inspirating, that makes one feel 
that life is worth living, that sends the blood coursing more rapidly through the 
veins in consonance with the rising tide of life in the world of blossoming trees and 
budding flowers. There will be less time for reading around the fireside, but there 
will be gathering needs for consultation about what to do, and how to do, to make 
home and its surroundings more attractive, And in these columns, we trust, will 
be found many good things—many that will be helpful in this direction. 

. To make assurance doubly sure, every woman reader of Tue AmeERIcAN 

FARMER is requested to write and make inquiries about what she desires especially 

to know, and not only that, but if she has discovered some new ways of rendering 

home pleasanter, let her tell all about it for the benefit of others. Letters contain- 


ing inquiries end suggestions will be welcome. The more the better. 


x * » 


Women who have followed the trial of the pretty Florence Ethel Osborne, of 
London, for stealing the jewels of the friend whom she was visiting, will find them- 
selves strongly moved by the attitude of the young husband who married her 
knowing the shadow of the accusation, but believing entirely in her innocence. 
Even now, when it has been proved that she is guilty, he remains by her side in the 
midst of her deep disgrace, endeavoring to keep up her courage and prevent her from 
sinking utterly beneath this terrible blow. We are all accustomed to what we may 
call the dog-like devotion of women to men whom they love, even though they be 
utterly unworthy. It is often an absolutely unreasoning affection that holds them 
to their side even when they have abused and cast them away. 

In this case it was the old, old story, of sudden temptation caused by envy, 
and then followed by detection, ruin, and flight. The guilty woman did not go 
into exile alone, but the man whose confidence she had betrayed went with her, 
thus sharing her disgrace when few would have blamed him had he left her to face 
it alone. The rarity of the case is what attracts attention. The history of the 
“~et shows that ordinarily, when the wife's good name is shadowed, the husband 
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enters the divorce court in order to vindicate in this way what he calls his honor. 


The woman seldom leaves her husband who has become an outcast and disgraced, 
but follows him to the very last, whatever may be the consequences, Capt. 
Osborne’s conduct has caused the widest comment, both because of its nobility and 
its rarity. 

While despising the weakness of the woman who could for the sake of vanity 
commit crime, thus ruining not only her life but her husband’s, and casting a 
shadow over all connected with her, it is yet hard not to pity her, and not to feel 
that she who had been her friend, even though her confidence were betrayed, was 
hard and unmerciful. No one can tell, or even guess, at what moment she may be 
brought face to face with a temptation so overpowering that for the moment there 
is no resistance, The happy accident of interruption, some sudden word or look, 
has saved many a life from utter ruin. We cannot be sure of our own strength, 
and the moment in which we seem to be safest may be that one preceding our fall. 
It is because this is true that all women need to be true to each other. 

Not long ago I heard a gentleman say that women were more ‘cruel in their 


re som of other women than Seay bouts of She Sheess thet tose ond taphinel ie 


That he was right in a measure I could not deny; and yet it seems to me 
that there is a growth in the direction of a broader charity, of gen os 
and of a greater to acknowledge the law of the unity of humanity. 
Doubtless in the case’ of Hargreave there was added to the loss of the jewels a 
deep sense of injury that one she had taken to her heart had so betrayed her, and 
yet the very fact that they had been loved and loving should have moved her to 


mercy. In this case the man, who had been so much more deeply injured, shamed 
the woman by his larger nobility. 


«x * 

I saw somewhere not long ago that a lawyer, whose business it is to do a great 
deal of conveying real estate, made many complaints of the careless way in which 
women treat their own names, He “for the reeon that they bed changed thet 
difficulty to identify individual women, for the reason that the 
first names se times, as the fancy had Mikeet waht ‘Fata om, soho 
a girl might be Kate to-day, and next year, or the year after, Catherine spelled 
with a“©.” Later on it might occur to her that Catherine with a“K” 
would look better, and then “K™” the initial letter would become. When she 
comes ‘to marry and is called upon to sign a deed, she will use not the name given 
to her at her birth or christening, not, perhaps, the name she has been - known by 
through her girlhood, but by the diminutive that chances to be her favorite. 
Sometimes she will employ ne middle name, and sometimes omit it. Perhaps the 
fancy will strike her to use her husband’s initials. In this way the task of the 
lawyer who has to follow them up will not be a trifling one. 

I do not know that there need be any sharp or angry criticism on the part of 
this professional gentleman. First, he may very likely belong to a class of men 
who would most strongly object to his wife becoming a business woman, or 
bothering her brains, py would call it, about business methods It has only been 
within a few years that women have ‘sufficiently understood the importance of 
business knowledge, even when they are happy wives and mothers, to give 
themselves any trouble in learning the best methods of transacting business, or of 
knowing how it should be done. The inevitable consequence is an awkward 
ignorance of what should be a familiar thing. 

The aggrieved lawyer might be candied by learning that it is becoming a 
common custom, or at least that it has gone beyond a mere fashion, for women to 
sign their full names to all documents, even to letters. If married, the middle 
name is dropped, and the maiden name written in its place—a very sensible thin 
by the way, since it preserves something of the identity of the woman with the girl 
OF course, if this is crystalized into an established a general custom, the trouble 
with the signatures will be done away with. 

This is a good place to — what I take every occasion to say to women: 
“Do not be oad until you have possessed yourselves with a knowledge of some 
of the plain business principles, whether you can see i bability of being called 
upon to use them or not.” There is scarcely a woman living who will not some- 
times find this knowledge advantageous. It will often save her a great deal of 
trouble, will prevent her from being victimized, and will add to her self-respect. 
The day has gone by, or nearly so, when dollbabies are the ideals of men. The 
ability to hold her own under all circumstances is at any rate a most invaluable 
possession, and a knowledye of business methods will certainly help her to do this, 

The carelessness above spoken of in regard to the name grew, of course, out 
of the fact that a woman lost her own at marriage by assuming her husband’s, 
Like a great many other things, it was the outcome of what seemed in those days 
a proper thing, and what could hardly be expected to produce bad results. 


PLAYING PROVERBS. 


Something for an Evening’s Entertainment. 
There are several methods of playing proverbs, each of them requiring great 
rapidi ~h of thought, and a good memory on the part of all engaged in the game. 

best-known way of playing the game is to ask one of the company-to 
leave the room, and during his absence the others decide upon the proverb, one 
word of which is assigned to each person, who must introduce that word into the 
answer he or she mukes to the question to be asked them. The number of questions 

to be allowed must be decided by the company. 
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The one who had left the room is then recalled and informed who has the first 
word of the proverb. He must, beginning with this person, ask the allowed num- 
ber of questions of each person, in turn, and endeavor to find from the answers 





Ribbon strings three or four inches broad are equally fashionable for hats and 
bonnets, They are attached at the back, and it is a fancy to twist them three or 


four times in order to make them narrow before tying in a bow under the 


their words of the proverb; and if, after hearing from all, he can give it, he can | chin: 


take a seat in the room, and the individual whose answer gave him the first clue 
must take his place as guesser of the next one. : 

Much ingenuity is sometimes required to form a sentence which will answer 
the question and yet contain the word. A very nice illustration of this was given 
at a party where the proverb chosen was: “As useless as carrying coals to New- 
castle.” This last word, being a very difficult one to use in answer te any ordinary 
— without attracting the suspicion of the questioner, was given to a lady in 

company who was noted for her quick wit. She was asked, “Is it a familiar 
quotation I am to guess?” Quick as thought came her reply: “ It is as familiar 
as ‘coals to Newcastle.’” The very audacity of the answer put the questioner off 
from the scent, and he failed to catch the correct proverb, and, in consequence, had 
oe eee He cn egy the second time, finding a correct clue before reach- 
ing this lady. 

Another way, and one that is generally popular with young folks, is called 
“Shouting Proverbs.” In this, all shout their words together as the guesser enters 
the room, making a perfect babel of sounds, from which words enough must be 
gathered to make, when connected with others, a clue to the proverb. This 
requires concentration of thought on the ae of the guesser, and, as it is 
consid: to be a little more difficult than the named method, he has three 
chances ey him. 

A third manner of playing this game, and one that causes much amusement, is 
that called “Split Proverbs.” In this, all of the players are seated around the 
room, and the leader, giving the first half of any familiar proverb, throws a 
handkerchief to any person in the room, who must finish the sentence correctly, or 
incorrectly, while the leader is counting 10. If he fails to do this, he must pay a 
forfeit, and throw the handkerchief to a third person, who finishes it, gives the first 

of another, and throws the handkerchief to No. 4, and so on until all have 

n heard from, when the forfeits are sold. The more absurd the sentences are 
made, the more fun it will cause. For instance, the leader says: “ A rolling stone” 
(the person to whom the handkerchief is thrown adds)—“ knows its own father” — 
“ A wise son ”—“ gathers no moss ”—“ Make hay while the sun ”—“ sweeps clean ”— 
“ New brooms”—* flock together,” etc. 

The anxiety to answer in time, will, in a majority of cases, cause the players to 
give very absurd retorts, or else make them completely dumb. 


ARTAUORK NOVELTY. 


Easy to Do and Effective. 


A novelty in the way of art-work has been discovered recently, writes some 
one in Cassell’s Magazine, which shows a very easy method of decorating article: 
for the house that render them beautiful and yet at the same time it is' very easily 
done. The process comes from Berlin, and it can be employed upon all sorts of 
articles, both-large and small, and with most excellent effects. It is called an ap- 
plication of “ Emails.” These come in all colors; indeed, there are 48, including 
gold, silver, and a bronze, which are put up in boxes of different sizes. In 
these boxes are also brushes which are to be used, and with them also comes the 
thinning medium with which the Emails may be thinned, if necessary. Where the 
Emails are sold there are usually terra-cotta ornaments for painting that may be 
bought with them. On some of these the designs are cut or incised, and this ren- 
ders the work easier. 

The process is described as follows: With a large brush put on a coat of what 
is called Cloisonne lacquer, having made sure first that no dust is upon the article ; 
let this dry, and then fill in the incised lines with the gold, silver, or copper bronze. 
After this is done and it is dry, the rest of the design can be painted with the other 
colors, according to the taste of the worker. Small coil brushes are used. 
The colors must be painted on evenly, and therefore it is necessary to thoroughly 
stir them up before any are oouiel out into the saucers for use. Care must be 
taken not to permit them to run into the gold or bronze outlines, as these must be 
kept bold, clear, and sharply cut. After the design is painted, then the article 
must be set away where nothing can touch it and where no dust can settle upon it, 
until the Emails harden thoroughly. 

This will take only a few hours, and then the surface is brilliant without any 
firing or varnishing. By using these Emails and the real Cloisonne ornaments, 
those of Dolton can be imitated perfectly. Of course, it goes without saying that 
they are not equal to the real thing, but they are very pretty, and people who 
would neither go to the expense nor trouble of China-painting can do this work 
with good results, These Emails can be utilized for house decoration ; designs on 
door panels and friezes could be made that need no varnishing, and yet can be 
washed without injury. ‘This work has not become known this side of the water, 
but it is quite popular in Berlin. a 


Some Spring Fashions. 


For Spring, capes with a military air divide the honors with the box coats 
which have been so popular. They are to be made without trimming, but with 
pretty, gay-colored linings. 

White net mask vails have taken the place of all other kinds, while the red 
vail has entirely disappeared from the toilets of fashionable women. These mask 
vails are cut in lengths to allow them to be lapped at the back of the head and 








The newest styles in India silk, which are to be popular for Summer wear, 
have large all-over figures in dainty colors and Their softness and 
exquisite shading prevent any bizarre effects from the size of the figures. 

Girdles are to be worn, which may be laced or and may be as narrow 
as belts beneath the arms, or be wide enough to extend the armpits to the hips 
as fancy may dictate. ~- 
edici collars will be worn by those who find them becoming, but rolling 
re a ae popular. 

Basques contrast with the skirt are just as stylish as those that are made 
of the same material. 





WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


Some Pretty Things for Home Decoration. 
HEAD REST. 


Sections of silk 14 inches long by 10 inches wide form the front and back, 
and between them separating the edges is a full puff of silk. Light-blue silk is 
pretty. The filling may be of cotton, hair or down. Over the front is a section 
of bolting cloth, on which is embroidered a spray of apple blossoms and leaves. 
ae to the front of the chair with bows of pale-blue and pink 
ri 

MIRROR DECORATION. 

One and one-half yards of broad, ligh satin ribbon. Fringe the ends 
and embroider above the fringe a bunch of yellow daisies. Through the center 
trace with gold paint the words— 


9 was come r the giftie gie us 
‘0 see oursels as ithers sco us, 


This is to be thrown across the top of the mirror. 
PAPER RACK. 

One yard of blue China silk; one yard of old rose lining silk ; a brass ban- 
ner rod with chain and two dozen small brass rings. Sew the outside and lining 
silks together on the wrong side, then turn and press, and close and finish the 
unsewed end. Fasten the y Bie rings along the ends in such a way that the rod 
may pass through one on each side alternately, Fasten the chain to ends of the 
rod to hang the.rack against the wall. Print in gilt letters the word, “ Newspa- 
pers” across the front. 

JEWEL BOX. 

Cut three triangular pieces < jean of the size and depth desired. 
Cover the outside with light-green velvet and the*inside with slaeeinoed silk. 
Join the sides with narrow ribbons, put on to simulate lacing, and tie at top and 
bottom with a full bow. The lid and bottom are made triangular to fit the other 
pieces. Put a layer of cotton batting under the lining of the bottom and sprinkle 
with sachet powder. Fasten the lid on with bows of ribbon. A bow is tacked to 
one corner of the lid to raise it. Join the bottom to the sides with overhand 
stitch. 





Luncheon Menu. 





Bouillon. 
Veal Croquettes. Sebe P Creamed Potatoes. 
penmesielee 71 Olives. nih ime, oe 
' » Chocolate and Tea. , 
RECIPES. 


Por Home Cooking and Home Eating. 
POTATO MUFFINS. 

Grate two good-sized potatoes in a pint of milk. Add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt ; two eggs well beaten, and flour enough to make a stiff batter. Beat this 
well, and then add a teaspoonful of melted butter or lard. If lard is used, a pinch 
more of salt must be put in. Add a teaspoonful of baking powdér. Put muffin 
rings on a greased griddle, fill the rings to the depth of one-fourth inch, bake a 
moment, then remove the rings and turn the cakes. Bake until thoroughly done. 
They must bake slowly. Serve hot. 

LEMON PIE. 

This pie should have two crusts, Fillmg: Chopped rind of one lemon ; juice 
of two; one cupful of chopped raisins; two eggs; one teaspoonful of flour stirred 
in one-half cupful of water; one cupful of sugar. Mix ingredients together and 
put between the crusts. 

LEMON ICE. 

Two nfuls of gelatine soaked in water to cover it, for one hour, 
one eupful of boiling water stirred inte the gelatine until the latter is thoroughly 
dissolved. Add three cupfuls of cold water, three cupfuls of sugar, and the juice 
of nine lemons. 


PICNIC BISCUIT. 


One pint of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, one coffee cupful of milk, one- 


half nful of salt, mix, mold, or pound a half hour. Cut in round biscuits 





secured with small, fancy pins thrust through the ends. 


and prick top with fork. 
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IARY. hive. It should be used in full sheets as 


THE AP 


Hummings. 

Nobody yet seems to have found out 
exactly the right tem for a cellar 
‘in which hives are Wintered. The best 
tule ao is that temperature is best 
in which the bees seem quietest. 

It shows the ignorance of honey-buyers 
that tLey prefer the white comb to the 
darker, but honey-sellers have to humor 
their ignorance. 

Some bee-keepers oppose the giving of 
bounty on honey, because they think all 
bounties are , and because they 
fear that such an impetus will be given 
honey-raising that the bottom will fall 
out of prices. 

Sending queens by mail first in 
1860, For years there was much danger 
in this, but now queens are not only sent 
safely to all parts of the United 
but to Europe and Australia. 

The Punic bees are the tamest and 
gentlest of all the bee family, and their 

the least painful. The sting of the 
Syrian bees is the most painful. 

‘There are at least one dozen glucose 
honey establishments in Chicago, and 
one of these reports sales last year of 
200,000 pounds. The most of this is put 
up in med po holding three-fourths 

@ pound, and sold to retailers at 874 
cents per dozen packages. 

Rev. J. L. Johnston says that aster 
honey is all right until frost comes. 
After that if the bees are allowed to 
work in the flowers they get poisgned. 

Every farmer who raises bees should 
also raise alsike clover. This will be 
found a — crop in itself, as 10 
bushels of seed can be raised to the acre, 
which will scll at from $7.50 to $9 a 
bushel, and beside the hay is very valua- 
ble. The common objections to it are not 
well-founded. It makes better hay than 

red clover, and more of it. Its tendency to 
make white the butter of cows fed upon 
it can be cured by adding a few carrots 
and such roots to the ration. 

Poplar tree flowers make good honey, 
of pleasant flavor and fine amber color. 

The Iowa bec-keepers have had two 
poor seasons, but they are hopeful of 
making money this year. 

M. Herman, Indian Territory, rts 
that last year he got 3,650 pounds of 
honey from 92 colonies. His best hive 

157 pounds of comb honey. He 
netted $500 for his crop. 

There is much money in bees, but it 
needs to be breught out by brains, pa- 
tience and perseverance. 

The bee-keeper should increase the 
number of his colonies every year. 

New colonies started this Spring should 
be placed where they will be sheltered as 
much as ible from the raw winds. 
The winds are very trying to all 

bees. Windbreaks should be carefully 
provided. 

The Wisconsin bee-keepers pro 
make a very fine exhibit at the 
Fair. 

It is important to have a suppl 
of extra. combs—at least ane te 2 
working colony, Spring count. 

Comb foundation is an advance in bee 





to 
orld’s 
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much as possible, to ent the building 
of drone comb, Too much should not 
be put into a hive at once. 
Mr. Danniher, of Madison, Wis., tells 
how to get the most honey from a box- 
hive without increase: “When the 
lower of combs in the box-hive 
are whitening with new honey take a 
hive full of frames of empty comb and 
lace it on the stand occupied by the 
box-hive, cover it with a board out of 
which a large hole has been cut, place 
the box-hive over this hole and fasten u 
all other openings, the bees will then 
the frames in the lower hive, they can be 
extracted and returned; the bees will 
rarely swarm when treated in this way, 
and they are sure to Winter well, having 
a good supply of honey in their own 
hive.” 


Bee-keepers differ as to whether cement, 
sand, or natural earth is the best flooring 
for a cellar in which bees are Wintered. 
All agree that a bushel of lime is an ex- 
cellent thing in the cellar. 


The Canadian Bee Journal says that 
for years that ral farming has not 
paid so well as bee-raising. 


To make passages through the combs, 
J. E. Hetherington takes strips of refuse 
tin, about { of an inch, and rolls it up 
into small tubes. These are pressed into 
the comb, the pieces of comb punched 
out, and the tubes left in. 


C. A. Montague, Archie, Mich., thinks 
that milkweed has been abused too much. 
In good years in Northern Michigan bee- 
keepers get 300 pounds per colony—one 
half milkweed, poe ot basswood, and 
the remainder mostly raspberry and gol- 
den rod. In poor years the product 
drops to 60 pounds, all basswood and 
me she the latter averaging twice as 
much as the former. 


Florida bees are small, black, and very 
spiteful, as might be expected, since they 
work all the year. 

The quieter bees are kept in Winter— 
and in Summer, too, for that matter—the 
better. Uniform temperature during their 
season of rest is very desirable. 

Dr. J. A. - Lintner, New York State 
Entomologist, does not believe that bees 
are inj by spraying, and in this view 
he is sustained by entomologists gener- 
ally. But he recommends that spraying 
be delayed until the blossom has fallen 
off, except in the case of the plum and 
some others, where it is n to spra 
as soon as the leavesappear. New Yor 
bee men take exceptions to his statement, 
and claim that spraying, which they ad- 
mit was done while vtli@umaon. 
was very fatal to bees. Paris green on 
potatoes was equally so. They have 
passed a resolution condemning spraying 
during the flowering season. 

Southern beeswax is harder and 
stronger than Northern. 


GRADING COMB HONEY. 


The Proposed Chicago Grades, and Those 
Adopted at Albany. 

THE CHICAGO GRADING. 

First grade.—All sections to be well 

filled ; combs straight, of even thickness, 

and firmly attached to all four sides; 








travel-stain or otherwise; all the cells 
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sealed, and the of uniform color. 
Second grade.—All sections well filled, 
but with combs uneven or crooked, de- 
tached at the bottom, or with but few 
cells unsealed ; both wood and comb un- 
soiled by travel-stain, or otherwise, and 
the honey of uniform color. 

Third grade.—Sections with wood or 
comb or both, travel-stained or otherwise 
much soiled, and such as are less than 
three-fourths filled with honey, whether 
sealed or unsealed ; and crates contain- 
ing two or more colors. ; 
ourth grade.—All crates filled with 
honey not described in any of the fore- 
going grades. 

THE ALBANY GRADES. 
White honey shall be graded in two 


The first to be known in the trade as 
“fancy,” or “fancy white,” and to be 
marked “A.” It shall be composed of 
well-filled sections of light-colored honeys. 
One face of each section shall be perfect 
in appearance, fully sealed, except the 
line of cells touching the wood. The 
other side of the section shall either be 
perfect in color and sealing, or nearly so. 
The second grade shall be known in 
the trade as “ fair to good white,” and be 
marked “©,” and shall be packed to 
meet the requirements of those desiring a 
good honey, but who care little for out- 
side appearance. It shall be composed of 
honey thrown out of the first grade, ir- 
and travel-stained combs, sections 
not perfectly filled, but yet having but 
little unsealed honey. 

The third grade shall be known as 
“mixed honey,” and shall be composed 
of white honey chiefly, mixed with in- 
ferior honey, including buckwheat and 
Fall flowers, and shall be marked “ M.” 
We advise that combs so badly stained 
as to have the color of saffron be thrown 
into this grade. 

Buckwheat honey shall be packed by 
itself and be marked “ B.” 
Those bee-keepers sending to market 
boxes known as “ pieces” shall put upon, 
them a private mark of theirown. This 
should also apply to honeydew, and any 
other kind not falling into regular 
grades. 





What Constitutes an Italian Bee. 

The committee of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association on Standard of 
Excellence, made the following report, 
which was adopted: Italian bees must 
adhere to the combs when properly han- 
dled, and not cluster about or rush 
around and fall to the ground. They 
must have three bands, of a color ranging 
from golden yellow to leather color. 
They must be quiet when well handled, 
and in time of scarcity must place their 


honey in a com shape. 
Schedule of marking, in a schedule of 
100 points : 


Comb building, 10. 
Honey-gathering qualities, 40. 
Prolificness, 20. 

Wintering, 15. 

Gentleness, 10. 

Color, 5. 


New York State — Associa- 
Pres, I. L. Schofield, - Chenango 


Bridge; V.-P., W. E. Clark, Oriskany ; 
Sec., G. H. Knickerbocker, Pine Plains ; 





= 


Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 


ciation. 
Pres., Thomas Pierce, Gansevoort; 


V.-Ps., H. W. Garrett, Coeyman’s Hol- 
low; Sol. Vrooman, Hartford; Sec. and 
Treas, W. 8. Ward, Fuller’s Station ; 
Ass’t. Sec., E. W. Philo, Half Moon. 





Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Pres., Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Spring, 
IlL.; V.-Ps. Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria; 
Mr. P. J. England, Fancy Prairie; Dr. 
C. C. Miller, Marengo; C. P. Dadant, 
Hauilton; N. 8. Black, Clayton; Sec., 
Jas. A. Stone, Bradfordton; Treas., A. 
N. Draper, Upper ‘Alton. 


Wisconsin Bee-Keepers. 

The followi officers have been 
elected : Pres, C. A. Hatch, Ithaca; 
First V.-P., Mr. Standis; Second V.-P., 
J. J. Ochsner, Prairie du Sac ; Rec. Sec., 
H. Lathrop, Browntown; Cor. Sec., Dr. 
J. W. Vance, Madison. 


California Bee-Keepers. 

A State Association has been organ- 
ized with a membership of 43, and the 
following officers: Pres., J. F. McIntyre, 
of Fillmore; V.-Ps., L. T. Rowley, of 
Los Angeles County; F. H. Hunt, of 
San Bernardino County ; J. A. Odell, of 
San Diego County; Sec., J. H. Martin, 
of Riverside; Treas., G. W. Brodbeck, of 
Los Angeles, 

The Executive Committee will consist 
of the officers of the Association, and 
Messrs. Allen Barnett, of Whittier, and 
J. W. Strong. 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Pres., Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa; 

V.-P., Capt. J. E. Hetherington, Cherry 

Valley, N. Y.; Sec., W. Z. Hutchinson, 

Flint, Mich.; Treas., E. R. Root, Medina, 

0. 














Strychnine to Cure Drunkenness. 

A Russian physician named Portuga- 
loff declares that strychnine is an infal- 
lible cure for drunkenness, administered 
in subcutaneous injections. He asserts 
that the experience of physicians has 
shown the cure to be as rapid as it is cer- 
tain. The effect of the strychnine solu- 
tion is to change the craving for drink 
into positive aversion, and this change 
is effected ina day. After a treatment 
of eight or ten days a patient may be dis- 
charged. The strychnine is administered 
by dissolving one grain in 200 drops of 
water, and injecting five drops of the so- 
lution every 24 hours—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 





Busted Booms. 


It is said there are 20 well-built towns 
in Kansas without a single inhabitant to 
waken the echoes of their deserted streets. 
Saratoga has a $30,000 opera house, a 
large brick hotel, a $20,000 school-house, 
and a number of fine business houses, yet 
there is nobody even to claim a place to 
sleep. At Fargo a $25,000 school-house 
stands on the side of the hill, a monument 
of the bond-voting craze. A herder and 
his family constitute the sole population 
of what was once an incorporated city. 





There is a woman in Bonham, Tex., 
who does a good business in sewing but- 
tons on men’s wearing apparel, doing the 











culture, second only to the movable frame 


both wood and comb to be unsoiled by 





Treas., G. M. Doolittle, Borodino. 


work on the streets. 
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Skimmings. 

Cows should not be constantly stabled 
during the Winter. The general health 
of the animal will be better if allowed 
a0 opportunity to move about in a shel- 
cunt weed every day. 

As with man so with the cows, cleanli- 
ness is @ very important factor in health, 
Give the cow a clean stable, and card her 
oy and regularly. The animal 

ill give richer, purer-milk if these neo- 
essary cares are attended to. 

As 87 per cent of milk 1s water, the 
dairyman should see that cows get none 
but the purest water to drink. Stagnant 
water poured in pools if drunk by the 
cow will soon affect the liver not only of 
the cow but of the milk drinker. Such 
milk is especially unhealthy for infants, 
and many of the ills of infanthood may 
be easily traced to the cow and its sur- 
roundings. 

Fifteen Ayreshire cows kept at Co- 
chichewick Farm, Essex County, Mas¢,, 
ranging in age from . ur to 14 years and 
220 to 365 days in milk, gave last Pw 

ily 






take the best bred calf and put it into 
the hands of one man, and a poor cow 
results, while in another man’s hands the 
same calf would make the 
dairy cow. Hence his 


theory. 
Followi 


the idea that “to him that 
hath shall be given,” a writer suggests 
that it is the worst sort of economy to 
try and raise live stock without ha: pre- 
pared with plenty of feed and shelter to 
carry them through the Winter. Well 
fed and well cared for live stock will pay 
on any farm, but “no farmer can make 
money by sheltering and caring for a list 
of scrubs.” Tis, from the scrub, which 
ep ne el be taken that which he 


an average 5,741 pounds milk, the 
average runnizg from 15.21 to 23.38 
pounds, 

Short-horned cows will consume from 
100 to 125 pounds of green clovr, and 
if a less amount than this be allowed 
there will be a noticeable falling off in 
the quantity of milk. In cutting down 
the ration of clover other food should be 
substituted. ; 

Compound ensilage, made from millet, 
clover, oats, and peas grown together, will 
contain as digestible nutrients—album- 
noids, 2 per cent.; carbohydrates, 11 
per cent. ; fat, 0.5 per cent. 

The imported Swiss cow B.ienz, ex- 
hibited in Chicago, is 12 years old, 
weighs 1,600 pounds, and made the high- 
est record ever reported, giving in three 
daily consecutive exhibitions 3.25, 3.08, 
and 3.1416 of butter fat. 

By careless inattention valuable cows 
have been known to become deaf. Keep 
the ears thoroughly cleaned. In the field 
and in the stable ins.cts and dust enter 
the cow’s ears, and the accumulation 
causes di 


The advantage of barn cisterns cannot 
be over estimated. Providing water for 
the stock, they prevent water from the 
roofs filtering through the manure. 


When the farmer finds his cattle with 
a husky cough he may attribute the same 
to indigestion from over feeding. Cut 
down the supply 50 

days and the result will 1 be immediately 
beneficial. 

forve covs into filthy stables are re 
spousible for the inferior if not poisonous 
milk served to customers, Clean sur- 
roundings conduce to health, whether 
of nan or beast. Time consumed in 
ing a cow comfortable will be as 
money in the dairyman’s pocket. 

If you find that your cow has a tuber- 


culous tendency, dispose of her at once. 
Her usefulness is of the past. 


Dr. Harris, an expert upon the subject 
of milk, is credited with the statement 
that the relative amount of fat in milk 
can be changed by varying the rations of 
cows. 
The average farmer can hardly be said 
to keep cows; he merely tolerates them. 
—(Dr. C. A. Robinson.) 

The average baby cannot always be 
said to keep milk ; it can’t stomach it. 
A lady recently gave a “ pink” break- 
fast. Of course that color predominated 
about the table and room. In order that 
the ensemble should be in every way 
complete, the hostess arranged with her 
“ butter man ” to have pink butter. The 
rich, J une-colored butter offended her ar- 
tistic eye. The guests were Pleased at 
- novel idea, but did not disturb the 

utter. 


eafness. 

‘A great deal of dirt is carried from 
the milkman’s wagon to the kitchen whe. 
milk is served in open dishes or pans. 

A rich and a good food for 
cows is cornmeal fed with hay and well 
mixed. A too frequent diet of this will, 
however, produce fat instead of milk. 

The proper temperature for cieam- 
churning in Winter is from 60 to 64 
degrees. 

Dairy schools are now, and justly 
80, very popular throughout the country. 
Young men and young women deciding 
to remain on the farm should take ad- 
vantage of the educational advantages 


thus offered, and be able, in a compre- 
hensive and systematic way, to produce} An ex-Governor of Wisconsin recently 
from the dairy butter and cheese of most | became enthusiastic over New England 


excellent quality, which will return a 
larger revenue than that produced in the 
old slouchy way. 


dairies, and wants the Western farmers to 
“visit some of them that yield 300 to 
400 pounds of butter per cow.” He 
















Cowboys drink only condensed milk. 
is item may deter some of our 
youngsters from entering that profession. 
How Edward Burnett thinks that 
“cows are made; not bred.” He says 


highest type of 


cent. for two | j 


Careless and unkempt attendants who | calf 


any other country. There 
they use 13 pounds per head per annum. 
Ss Uonnen , eight pounds; Holland, six 
pounds; France, four pounds ; Italy, one 
pound, 


i not by any 
means models of cleanliness, 


When the 


by high 
adobe walls, Mud to the depth of a foot is 


in the rainy season with 
cul duster 


the constant 
must first catch 


comfort, and if 
food about the prairies she must 
gry, as they are never fed in stab 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Some Researches that Should Be Made 
and Information Given by the Experi- 
ment Stations. 


hun- 





yses of fruits, vege- 
tables, and cereals which would show 
their food values rather than the amount 
of nitrogen, 
which they daw from the soil to consti- 
tute them perfect any with leaves, 
stalk, and grain. Yet none are more 
free to confess that e species of plant, 
shrub, or tree requires ¢ 
ments in very different . proportions. 
Thus, corn takes 1 pound of nitrogen for 
every bushel ; seed cotton about 3 pounds 
for every 100 pounds of seed, and oats 
about 173 pounds per acre. But when 
we look after that of strawberries, goose- 





hosphoric acid, and potash | farmers 














fer 
to their growth? Un- 
primary constituents it 


we must grope in the 


One who looks over what our Experi- 
ment Stations are doing must admit, too, 
many are doing the same thing, and that 
woe pats hey best one either for = 
section or the farmers generally. A 
Bulletin giving experiments in melon- 
growing states y may be planted 
too early, but‘neither the temperature nor 
moisture of the soil for the two dates is 
given, or their averages for the growing 
season—most important information. 
Soyer, the brated French cook, 
weighed all his condiments, and saw 
that the heat was kept at the given hight 
the requisite time. His dishes were fa- 
mous for quality. Farmers wanted to 
know at what temperature and moisture 
to plant and sow to the best stand, 

whether their uniform hight and 
cent. from years of observation will give 
a certainty to their crops, and, as allied 
to this, the heat and moisture that will 
render the elements already in the soil, 
furnished by fertilizer, manures, or green 
crops turned under, available for their 
wth. 
vas is the wide field for the agricult- 
ural chemist, who, in his laboratory, can 
reproduce almost perfectly the natural 
condition, now that electric lights prom- 


ise the intelligent investigator such a short 
t. 


Farmers now understand how to use 
thermometers ; it is the part of our Ex- 
periment Stations to teach them how to 
the best advantage. The Signal Service 
is day after day adding from unusual 
and unpublished sources the temperature 
of sections about whose past history noth- 
ing wasknown. ‘These are being brought 
to light every day because sought after. 

The farmer who pays the bulk of the 
taxes, direct and indirect, has a right to 
have the very best and latest information 
that the Government, State, or National 
can give him. They ought to be satis- 
fied with no less. : Yo — best 
soil, the temperature, light, an umidity 
from day of planting to that of gather- 
ing are the most important of all. Our 
Experiment Stations so far have abso- 
lutely taught them little generally useful 
or practical. In this State the mass of 
are neither horse raisers, cattle 
feeders, swine fatteners, or sheep growers. 
They want to know more of ia other ° 
things, and their proper applications to 
all one ent oe been, or can be, grown 


essential ele- | here. 





Pood Value of Ootton-Seed. 
Agricultural chemists estimate the 
nutriment of 100 pounds of cotton-seed 
meal as equal to 318 pounds of corn, or 
to 767 pounds of wheat bran. 
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ughly developt 
As soon as he saw 


y Azmoor, dam by Don 
Victor—and presented him to a friend 
than see vey Sapam The Sena- 
gene judice in 
what is and “ run- 
lishness in the trotter,” and 
“a single trotter of w 
not possess more or 

minated ‘ running-foolish- 
Next Summer he is going to 
mares from his 
Alto to St. Petersburg. He 
is going to St. Petersbu and 
select some mares and stallions from the 
Czar’s Orloff Stud and breed them. He 
thinks the Orloff horses are going to be 
very popular for rich people’s carriages. 
They are not so fast as the American 
trotter, yet he has seen one trot in 2: 30 
before a heavy cart with small wheels. 
They are and showy, have the best 
of feet and have much endurance, 
and spirited, yet tractable. The princi- 

pal colors are gray, black, and bay. 

When the yearling Bell Bird made 
her record of 2,26} she carried a nine- 
ounce shoe in front and a three-ounce 
behind, Beautiful Bells is the only 
mare that has had two of her foals hold 
the yearling record, although Bell Bird 
did not hold it long—American Horse 
Breeder. 

Senator Leland Stanford believes in 
shoeing trotters just enough to protect 
their hoofs, “ trotter of the future 
will need no weight to keep him level, 
and he will be so sure gaited also that he 
will need neither boots to protect him nor 
weights to square him at the trot.” 

Sontag Mohawk is 17 years old, and 
has seven children in the 2:30 list. Alma 
Matcr is 20 years old, and has five in the 
list. Beautiful Bells is 20, and has five 
in the list. 

The Vermont woods are full of prom- 
ising fliers, whose owners are confident of 
smashing records badly this season. 

It is said that scratches in horses can 
be cured by bathing with thick sour 
buttermilk. 

Alfred H. Moore, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently paid $69,850 for five breeding 
mares. 

The Californians say that Palo Alto is 
going to be King of the races this year. 





BREAKING STEERS. 


They Should Be Treated Gently, Pa- 
tiently, Intelligently, and Firmly. 
Eprror American Farmer: The 

question of how to break steers to the 

ee may be of interest to some farmers. 

y should be put in a yard that is 
clear and yoked together. Never tie 
their tails ther, as was an old custom, 
to prevent their turning the yoke. Put 

a halter on the pew A one to prevent 

their es | away, and with the halter 

in one hand and a whip in the other 
commence driving them gently, seldom 
using the — If they are stubborn 
urge them gently. Harshness only makes 
them worse. If they are dngoed to run 
let them have their way. yard will 
prevent them from getting away from 
you. After worrying awhile, let them 
run a little while alone, for an hour or 
two, occasionally giving them a drive. 

Rs damm so not be driven to make them 

tired or leg-weary. This is the cause of 

some oxen lying down when they get a 

little weary. en the get a little used 

to driving, they should. fastened to 
something light to learn to draw. A pole 
or a sapling is very good. After a drive 
of a few hours every day they will gen- 
erally get gentle enough to fae dis- 
nse with the halter. It should wholly 
dispensed with as soon as possible. 

After they get a little used to drawing 

wo should be put to a cart or wagon 

and taught to back. It is a very good 
plan to commence backing where the 
und is a little descending at first. 
xen, if properly managed at first, can 
be taught to back nearly as much as they 
can draw, which is often important. After 
they get so far broken that they will draw 
light loads, they should be driven a short 
distance and stopped, and be taught to 
hold up their heads. This is generally 

easily done. At first it-will be n 

to lift up the yoke on the. near steer by 

hand ; and putting the right knee under 

the bow, and a little motion of the foot 
under the off-side one’s chops, will bring 
his head up. A little practice in this 
way, and a motion of the whip, will make 
them raise their heads at the word, when 
they stop. This always makes oxen show 
to advantage. ; 
en and steers should never be hal- 
loed at as if they were deaf, much less 
whipped, on!» in case of necessity. Pa- 
tience and kindness should be freely exer- 
cised in breaking steers. A good whip, 
with a light, slim lash is best, and when 
it is necessary to use it let it be a snap 
rather than a stroke with the whole lash. 

An ox should never be used to expect a 

blow before he starts, but learned to start 








Eprror American Farmer: When 
one refers to the rural districts in Mexico 
the term dges not signify that these dis- 
tricts are truly rural, as we define the 
word. It is rather a misnomer, We 
leave the madding crowd of cities for 
rural retreats; that is, we seek rest for 
the eye and the wearied brain among the 
fields, the trees, the flowers. Not so is it 
in Mexico. The of rural 
Mexico is to be found in its rugged 
mountains of rock and its plains of burn- 
ing sand. There are cities, and there are 
rural settlements there. Those who exist 
in the small towns and villages in the 
interior are not to be envied for many 
reasons, a principal one of which is the 
great scarcity of nourishing food. The 
poorer classes are not upon a much lower 
gastronomic plane than their richer 
neighbors. e staple commodities year 
in and year out are corn, beans, dried- 
beef or jerked-beef, panocha (a brownish 
sugar), chile colorado and coffee. There 
the list ends. Rich and poor have the 
same unremitting, omnipresent diet. Oc- 
casionally a starving chicken is loosed 
from its bondage upon earth, and when 
a sufficient number of families can be 
found to club together, a steer or cow, or 
time-scarred veteran bull is purchased, 
and then, mercilessly—as we shall see— 
butchered to make a Mexican holiday, 
and, verily, it isa holiday. The Pueblo 
turns out en masse upon such an occa- 
sion. Wrinkled age hobbles on canes, 
less mature matrons head a procession of 
their progeny, babes in arms, young men 
and maidens, noisy and screeching chil- 
dren, are all there to witness the great 
event—sometimes a quarterly, sometimes 
a semi-annual occurrence—at all times a 
welcome pastime for all but the poor 
brute. 

What is the process? It is this: The 
animal selected is brought to the place of 
killing 24 or 36 hours before the fatal 
knife releases him. A short rope is fast- 
ened about the horns, and this is attached 
to a stake firmly driven in among the 
rocks of a near arroyo, or in the ground 
on the plain. The merciful theory of 
these connoisseurs of the Pueblo is that 
an animal is made more succulent if de- 

rived of food and water for 36 hours 
before killing. This is rather a conve- 
nient arrangement, as hay is a rare thing 
in such sections, and animals make this 
their sole diet, and are entirely ignorant 
of the article called mash, which their 
brothers and sisters in God’s country are 
so familiar with. 

Tied to this stake it becomes fevered, 
restless, and nearly wild, and in its strug- 
gle for freedom generally winds its short 
rope until its nose touches the ground. 
Still it is thus allowed to remain. Its eyes 
are bloodshot, its sides sunken, and it is 
a prey to the millions of flies which add 
to its agony. The morning for the exe- 
cution arrives. At daybreak the crowd 
assembles. The cord is loosened, but a 


longer one has already been fastened to 
the horns. ievi itself free, it 
plunges and starts toward the stream for 
water, only to be suddenly brought up 
with a round turn by four or five stout 
men at the other end of the rope. And 
thus it is allowed to break and run, only 
to be hauled up again. Having gotten 
as much fun out of it as possible, encour- 
aged by the wild plaudits of the crowd, 
the beast, panting and well-nigh dead, is 
thrown to the ground or upon the rough 
stones of the arroyo. Its feet are fas- 


tened together, the four ing a 
bunch. Its head is renee hs 


horns resting against its vertebre. This 
gives the butcher, now ready with glit- 
tering knife, which for an entire day he 
has been edging up, a fair opportunity 
for reaching the heart. But stay! 
Whence come these men and women, and 
boys and girls, and why? Well, they 
come with small dishes and ollas to catch 
the blood which directly will spurt from 
a gaping wound, This morceau they im- 
mediately take home and fry into some- 
thing resembling in consistency a scram- 
bled egg, and eagerly devour. Is the ex- 
ecutioner ready? He is; arm bared 
and blade now reflecting the early sun. 
A huge piece of the flabby skin is cut 
from the neck, accompanied by a groan 
from the beast, the first evidence it has 
that it still lives. Now a dart. 

knife disappears and also a of 
the man’s hand, which turns the blade 
hither and thither in the heart. The 
groans of the beast are echoed and re- 
echoed about the hills, mingled with the 
chorus of shrieking, delighted witnesses 
not far away. The echoes die with the 
groans, and with a last wearied refrain, 
more like a sigh, the breath is gone; the 
white of the eyes turn heavenward, and 
he cruel ty is successfully completed. But 
now comes the butcher's real task. The 
hide is quickly removed, and the meat, 
yet quivering with muscular contortions, 
is cut off in slabs of a size to suit the 
finances of purchasers who run home 
with it and quickly fry it, or cook it upon 
a stick over a few and ully 
and hoggishly devour it. This is a scene 
re as frequently as money will ad- 
mit of, and witnessing one is but to see 
the similar butchering in all the rural 
districts of our sister Republic.—S. G. Y. 


“Kentucky's Futurity.” 

The Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeder’s Association offer some fine 
prizes to be trotted for by youngsters in 
1894 and 1895. The track is open to 
the world, and any mare that has foaled 
or is due to foal in 1892 is eligible, but 
she must have been nominated on or be- 
fore March 15, 1892. 

When the foals are two-year-olds they 
will trot for $5,000 of the main stake, 
and when three-year-olds trot for the re- 
maining $20,000 or more. 

In the two-year-old race $3,000 will 
go to the winner, $1,000 to second, $500 
to third, and the nominator of the dam 
of the winner will get $500. 

The three-year-old winner will receive 
$15,000, the second $3,000, the third 
$1,000, and $1,000 will go to the nomi- 
nator of dam of winner. 








Over 300,000. orange trees were 
planted in Mexico last year by planters 





from California. 
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THE GARDEN 


Gleanings. 

To grow onions after the new culture 
system, by which most satisfactory results 
have been obtained recently in New York 
State, the following are points of advant- 


age : 

1. Longér period of growth. 

2. The making of the greater part of 
their growth early in the season, during 
the cool weather, before the others ordi- 
narily grown had fairly started. 

8. The transplanted onions were much 
more uniform in size than those grown 
from seed sown in the open ground. 

4, Transplanted onions ripened earlier 
than the others, and yet had a longer 
time in which to. grow before the hot 
— came. sno anttn easel Sete 
planting was fully offset by the saving in 
the Taber of alien and hieniog, and 
as the yield is greater from the trans- 
plan crops, it follows that with trans- 
planting onions can be grown at a less 
cost per bushel than those grown in the 
ordinary way. 

That succulent vegetable, the tomato— 
once despised—is now the subject of 
great attention. The following is good 
advice in the treatment of the plant: Set 
out plants when six inches high and hill 
up well until the hight of a foot is 
reached. Train the branches apart. 
Throw around the plant wood ashes 
which will at once act as a fertilizer and 
a poison to bugs and disease. The roots 
will be thrown out by the hilling process 
and growth forced. The hill acts asa 
good bed for the fruit to rest on and pre- 
vents rot. 

For growing tomatoes under glass the 
temperature should not be less than 60 
degrees at night. When the plants are 
fruiting stable manure should be spread 
over the top soil, or liquid manure ap- 
plied once a week. This class of gard- 
ening is rapidly enlarging and is very 
profitable. There is really no change in 
the treatment of the indoor plants than 
that applying to outdoor growth. Great 
care is necessary, however, in securing 
the proper temperature. 

A farmer in Indiana says he don’t be- 
lieve in “ sitting around edges,” but 
adds that a man on a farm must “be up 
early and often.” For the last six years 
his annual sale of strawberries has been 
1,200 bushels, and 480 bushels of black- 
berries were sold in ’88 and ’89. His 
market is a town of 12,000 inhabitants. 
It is barely possible that this town “ sits 
around the edges” in the berry season 
and devours his crop. 

It is claimed that as fine if not better 
result may be arrived at by sowing early 
cabbage in February and March than in 
the Fall and Winter. By working hot 
ashes in the soil the same will dry out 
and work fine. The plants will grow 
more stocky if the ol are sown thin, 
and a better-headed plant be secured. 
Soot or ashes sifted over the bed will 
drive out insect marauders, 

The vineyard on a farm besides being 
a very popular resort of the family is 

@ very remunerative section. 
early grape, of course, demands a good 
price and helps to enrich the grower. 
Even later in the season, at three cents 
per pound, an acre yielding three tons 








grown at a degrees 
to 40 degrees at seh eal 50 degrees to 
70 degrees during the day—with care to 
avoid sudden extremes of temperature. 
An abundance of plant-food and water 
must be used, the drainage should be 
good, the watering done in the morning 
and on bright days only. 

The main features of the new 
culture are: The seed is so planted that 
under ordinary conditions it cannot hel 
receiving the moisture necessary to germl- 
nation ; level culture, thus exposing the 
least possible surface of the soil to the 
action of the wind and sun, saving a 
portion of the moisture that under ot 
conditions would be rapidly carried off. 

Salt will make fertile soil if properly 
administered. Those farmers who have 
used mineral fertilizers, phosphates, for 
instance, for any length of time have in 
their soils a quantity of unusable, un- 
fertile matter. An application of salt 
early in the season will accomplish as 
much for a year or two as the more 
costly fertilizer. 

In Europe, grapevines are allowed less 
me than we give them in this country. 

perience has taught that with more 
room and higher trellises the vines will 
be healthier, and a few of them thus 

lanted will yield better fruit than a 

ger number closely planted. They 
need, like Americans, more “elbow 
room.” 

The Rural New Yorker, No. 2, a re- 
cent introduction to the potato world, is 
said to have claims to size as well as 
beauty. It is noticeable for its few shal- 
low eyes,a pure white skin and flesh, 
and is a big yielder of tubers for the 
table. Only 48 of the Rural New 
Yorker can be accommodated in a bushel 
basket. 

To successfully water cucumbers, mel- 
ons, etc., place an ordi three-inch 
tile in the center of each hill, with lower 
end four to six inches in ground. Fill 
tile with water, which will gradually be 
absorbed by the subsoil, and the upper 
earth will not be left ina condition to 
grow hard and crack. 

Strawberry growers should look after 
their plants carefully immediately after 
a crop, as at this time they need special 
attention. Plants are weakened by ex- 
cessive production and become suscepti- 
ble to cold weather. To insure a healthy 
plant and prosperous for a succeeding 
season @ little attention is obvious. 

Notwithstanding the fact that fruit- 
growers in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
— claim their own the first, yet it is 
a fact that what the Western fruit gains 
in enormity of size it loses in quality of 
a It is 20 gh with their 

owers. They grow r than their 
Eastern sisters, but they lack perfume. 

This level culture allows of an equal 
wetting of the soil by rain; the water is 
not concentrated in a ditch between the 
rows, often below the bottom of the 
potato hill and drained off, but finds its 
way to the potato roots and supplies the 
necessary moisture. 


Southampton County, Va, is breath- | seed. 
ing easier now since 


the introduction of 
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A Peanut Picker, which is as great a labor 
saver as is the bean thrasher. A crop 
which has heretofore taken four months 
to pick was this season secured in seven 
days. , 

In Mexico the ignorant farmers of the 
interior who grow cauliflower eat onl 
the green leaves surro the 
They throw the cauliflower itself away. 
Fortunately these t folk raise 
but few of this delicious plant. 

The English currant, or black currant, 
so popular in Great Britain is quite in 
demand on this side of the water at 


Fea Poa 


, and freer from the 

attacks of than the red currant. 

The largest raisin vineyard in the 

world now bearing is owned by A. B. 

Butler, of Fresno, Cal. It contains 610 

acres. The annual income from this 
vineyard has reached $200,000. 

With Bordeaux mixture for fungus 
diseases, arsenical compounds for leaf- 
eating insects and oily ones for others, 
the successful cultivation of many more 
plants than before is now made possible. 

Egg plants require early starting, 
warm quarters, vigorous — rather 
late transplanting to the field, warm, rich 
and moist soil, constant attention to po- 
tato beetles and frequent cultivation. 

Some nurserymen now sell trees on the 
five-year plan; that is, the nurseryman 
is to receive choice of any two cro 
grown on the trees inside of five years in 
payment for the trees. 

Winter radishes may be grown suc- 
cessfully indoors, in a. warm window. 
Put in a shallow box in richearth. They 
mature rapidly. 

The peach season for ’92 will, it is 
claimed, rival the prolific one of last 
year. Basket-makers are crowded with 
orders already. 

A raspberry plant, if kept pruned, is 
good for 10 years’ bearing. 


POTATOES. 
Their Care and OCultivation—The Best 
Way to Obtain Seed Potatoes. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
potato when first’ obtained from its 
native mountains was a small, watery, 
and even bitter tuber. By cultivation 
it has been brought into so high and re- 
fined a state that most of the countries 
of the civilized globe look at it as one of 
the most important articles of food. How 
has this great change been brought 
about? How has everyone who 
planted the putite-antianh in refining it? 
Generation after generation has adopt 
the 
this change. 

The natural place for potatoes is in 
the earth, but most of those which are 
used for planting are out of the ground 
from five to seven months in the year. 
When they are dug in the Fall we find 
oa d ni The em 
to an y: y are gener- 
ally put into cellars to remain until 
Spring. As warm weather approaches 
they are often removed to some outbuild- 
ing to remain several weeks, which ren- 
ders them less fit to grow. Out of this 
outbuilding are selected the potatoes for 





same treatment which has wrought 














subject to degeneracy and finally to dis- 
ease. 


In order to obtain good potatoes for 
seed, make choice of a small spot of 
arable land on which water will not 
stand—an eastern slope and new ground 
are the best—plowed early in the Spring 
and furrowed four or five inches deep, 
two and one-half feet a Select mid, 
dling-sized potatoes which have touched 
the ground during the Winter previous, 
but do not cut Drop one every 
eight inches along the furrows and cover 
them by filling the furrows with earth. 
Then cover them with a top-dressing of 
forest leaves or straw two inches deep. 
As soon as the tops of the young plants 
are two inches high, pass between them 
with a shovel-plow, follow with a hoe 
destroying the weeds and leveling the 

cadet not hill. This is all you 


ps cont do-until Fall. When the ground 


begins to freeze cover with straw, chaff, 
or forest leaves, six inches deep, to keep 
them from frost. Your potatoes will now 
have a chance to ripen and’ rest during 
the Winter. In this way you will have 
the greatest yield and best quality. Con- 
tinue this course from year to year and 
the rot will not only disappear, but your 
crop will increase from 35 to 100 per 
cent.—A. W.8., Maryland. 


Bad Winter in Idaho. 

This has been a terrible Winter for 
stock on the Idaho ranches. Thousands 
of animals are dead, and the stockmen say 
that owing to recent heavy snows there is 
no possible hope for the remainder. 


Novel Way of Constructing a Tunnel. 
Sir Edward Reed’s plans for contruct- 
ing a railroad across the British Channel 
is to lay two mammoth tubes of steel- 
late and concrete 20 feet in diameter, 
tubes would be made in lengths, and 
when two lengths were completed they 
would be joined together in —_ 59 
feet apart and floated out into the channel 
to be attached to the completed length. 








pted | All the work is to be done above water. 


Thus the end of the completed tube is to 
be kept afloat until a fresh length is 
joined. Then that will be allowed to sink, 
and the last attached part will form the 
end of the completed part. This plan has 
already been practiced with success in 
America in carrying the pipe, 40 inches 
in diameter, for a water-works, a long 
distance across a body of salt water. a 
that case the engineer in charge inven 

a joint which remained tight as the com- 
plete tube first hung in a curve and after- 
ward adjusted i to the bottom on 
which it came to lie. 


Texas planters are turning from cotton 
to horses. 
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Nestings. 

If you give your poultry whole corn 
or wheat in the morning it would be 
better to warm it a few minutes. Grain 
becomes very cold when standing over 
night in a cold room, and in that condi- 
tion is not healthy diet for poultry. 
All creatures are subject to indigestion, 
and cold food hastily eaten will affect 
even a fowl. 


Some ostriches attain the age of 100 

Imported breeders are worth from 

$600 00 to $1,0 000. Domestic birds bring 

$250, for five years of age; four years, 

ned li $100; six months’ 

icks, $50. ‘The bring $15 per 

— The older birds are good road- 

sters, and will travel at the rate of 26 
miles per hour. 

The following foods are said to contain 
all the elements that exist in eggs: Oats, 
wheat, barley, corn, bran, linseed, hemp- 
seed, rape - seed, crushed fresh bones, 
mustard-eced, green cabbage and clover, 
crushed limestone, crushed oyster shells, 
or something which will furnish carbon- 
ate of lime for making shells. 


Now that the season of rains is at 
hand, look well to your floor in the 
poultry-house, If not properly drained 
there will, in the rainy days, be an ac- 
cumulation of mud upon the floor. 
Hens will not thrive in mud. They de- 
spise wet fect, also. _ 


Fowls should not be crowded into 
narrow quarters at any time, Young 
fowls, at feeding time, have no show 
among older ones. ‘The crowding leads 
to feather picking, to egg eating and 
general disease. 

. Keep hens arid chickens tame, so that 
an unexpected call at the coop will not 
frighten them, and they will do better. 
A scared hen cannot pull herself together 
any quicker than can a frightened old 
maid. 

If your chickens are of good size and 
thoroughly in condition, don’t worry 
about the color of their feathers. They 
will command better prices on account 
of the merits named. 

Farm poultry may be said to be doing 
very well if it averages 150 eggs to the 
hen per year. Some extra attention and 

a good range, a flock of Leghorns might 
sendate 200 to the hen. 

There is no economy in feeding poultry 
upon cheap diet, such, for instance, as 

wheat screenings. Good sound wheat is 
ao, or that which has been scorched 
or smoked in kiln drying. 

Use skimmed milk and kerosene oil in 


equal parts for the “scaly leg” on 





poultry. Rub wellin. This will destroy 


the insect which burrows beneath the 
scales. 

By the intelligent use of incubator 
and brooder one may sell chickens for 
broilers nine out of the 12 months of the 
year. 


Strong-flavored food will impart the’ 


same flavor to the eggs if given in large 
quantities, 


Feed corn at night, if possible, as it is 
fattening and heating. 

Ducks are less liable to disease than 
almost any other fowl. 


A dust bath is necessary to the health 
of poultry. 


CROW TACTICS. 





ae Overcome Enemies and 
Secure Food. 


T saw, early one morning, says a writer 
about India, a very curious contest be- 
tween a number of crows and a bandi- 
coot rat. The rat had obviously been 
out all night, and was making his way 
home along a shallow, open drain, when 
the crows caught sight of him. He was 
a sorry specimen of his kind, mangy and 
decrepit, so the crows “went for him.” 
A bandicoot’s teeth are long and sharp, 
and the birds were not inclined to come 
to close quarters in the open. They 
formed up in single file on either edge of 
the drain, and escorted the now hurrying 
rat till he reached his hole. ‘Then they 
began operations. The instant the ban- 
dicoot’s head disappeared they fell upon 
him pell-mell, and drove their iron bills 
into every tender spot they could reach, 
while one of the flock held on to his tail, 
seemingly bent on dragging the owner 
out. Whether the strain on his caudal 
appendage overcame him, or whether 
prompted by motives of vengeance, I 
cannot but after a few seconds’ 
struggle “the bandicoot backed out and 
snapped fiercely at his foes; who retreated 
a step or two and waited. The crow at 
his tail was the first to retire; and, giv- 
ing it a defiant waggle, to make sure it 
was free, the rat made another rush for 
his burrow. The very moment his head 
was out of sight a crow pounced upon 
his tail again, and the others resumed the 
attack, drawing blood at every peck. I 
began to understand the modus operandi, 
and grew interested; the crows’ plan of 
action, in detail, was to assault only when 
the rat could not bite back, and the gen- 
eral idea to worry him until he succumbed 
to exhaustion and weakness. It took the 
birds just 12 minutes to achieve a vic- 
tory; the bandicoot grew weary, and 
on | presently the crows confined themselves 





ot bees d him out whenever he 

“way “to bi —s/ rot 
it Paspeacal e, upon 
en masse, pecked ous hia eyes, and liter- 
ally stabbed him to death. Then, in half 
the time it had taken to kill him, they 
“— him and flew away happy. 

ou see half a dozen crows standing 

silently in 0 circle on the rood fn India, 
you may be sure there is a scorpion in 
the middle lashing out on all sides with 
.| that dangerous curved spur which forms 
the extremity of his tail Stand still and 
watch the one-sided strife. One crow 
takes his place in front of the reptile, to 
engage his attention ; the rest hop round, 
seizing every Re, paps ated of giving the 
ever-moving tail a vicious dig. The scor- 
pion is scaly and tough, and surprisingly 
active, so it takes some time to disarm 
him; but his strokes grow fainter | pom 
fewer, and the crows’ digs harder: and 
more frequent. At last a well-aimed 
peck strikes home between the overlap- 
ping armor, and the tail is severed ; it’s 
allover. As the spur and its underlying 
sac of poison fall off every beak closes on 
some portion of the scorpion’s anatomy, 
and a tug of war ensues, “ all be sans 
all.” It is torn to pieces and swallowed 
on the spot. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 


One of the Strange Oorners of Our 
Country. 

The great American desert was almost 
better known a generation than it is 
to-day. Then thousands of the hard 
Argonauts on their way to California had 
traversed that fearful waste on foot with 
their dawdling ox teams, and hundreds 
of them left their bones to bleach in that 
thirsty land. The survivors of those 
deadly journeys had a very vivid idea of 
what that desert was, but now that we 
can roll across it in less than a day in 
Pullman palace cars its real —and still 
existing—horrors are largely forgotten. 
I have walked its hideous length alone 
and wounded, and realized something 
more of it from that than a great many 
railroad journeys across it have told me. 
Now every transcontinental railroad 
crosses the great desert which stretches 
up and down the continent, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, for nearly 2,000 miles. 
The northern routes cut its least terrible 
parts, but the two railroads which tray- 
erse its southern half—the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad and the Southern Pa- 
cific—pierce some of its grimmest recesses. 

The first scientific exploration of this 
region was Lieut. Wheeler’s United States 
survey, about 1850, and he was first to 
give scientific assurance that we had here 
a desert as absolute as the Sahara. If 
its parched sands could speak their rec- 
ord what a story they might tell of suf- 
ferings and death ; of slow-plodding car- 
avans, whose patient oxen lifted their feet 
ceaselessly from the blistering gravel ; of 
drawn human faces that peered at some 
lying image of a placid lake, and toiled 
frantically on to sink at last, hopeless 
and strengthless, in the hot dust which 
the mirage had painted with the hues 
and the very waves of water. 

No one will ever know how many have 
yielded to the long sleep in that inhos- 
pitable land. Not a year passes, even 
now, without record of many dying upon 
that desert and of many more who wan- 








a 


der back in a delirium of thirst. Even 
people at the railroad station sometimes 
rove off, lured by the strange fascination 
Sine diant cd tine back ; and 
of the adventurous miners who seek to 
probe the golden secrets of those barren 
and strange-hued ranges there afe count- 
leas victims. 
A desert is not necessaril 
level waste of burni mand. "The 
American desert is fi full of stran at 
mountain ranges, with 
sloping, broad valleys between, though 
as we near its southern end the mount- 
ains become somewhat less numerous and 
the sandy wastes more prominent. There 
are many extinct volcanoes upon it, and 
hundreds of square miles of black, brist- 
ha te a fiows. A large part of it is 
clothed with the hardy grease- 
5 be places ai! mes t of any 
ae ste the surface, as far as the eye 
can reach. The Summer heat is unbear- 
able, often reaching 136 in the 
shade, and a piece of which has 
been in the sun can no more be handled 
than can ared-hot stove. Even in Win- 
ter the mid-day heat is insufferable, while 
at night ice frequently forms on the water 
tanks. The daily range of temperature 
there is said to be the greatest ever re- 
corded anywhere, and a change of 80 
degrees in a few hours is not rare—<St. 
Nicholas. 


Catarrh. 
People who are subject to catarrhal 
ailments have special need to be particu- 
lar in regard to their feet covering ; they 





Y | should see to it that their feet are com- 


fortably clad, their shoes should have 
substantial soles and should come well up 
the ankles, and not be laced or buttoned 
tight. -Light merino stockings or half- 
hose may be sufficient for warmth, but 
whenever by reason of much exercise the 
feet have become damp, and especially if 
the leather has absorbed wet, it is wise 
for a change to be made in both stock- 
ings and shoes.— Hall's Journal of 
Health. 





Born, Not Made. 

The farmer, like great and successful 
men in other walks of life, is born, not 
made. The cry that “farming don’t 
pay” is generally the refrain which 
comes from the made farmer. The born 
farmer looks after and ferrets out the 
small leakages, and the farm is more sus- 
ceptible to this drain than most other en- 
terprises, and only the born farmer knows 
where to look for the leaks, 


Sight and. Smoking. 

One peculiar trait of persons who are 
blind is that there are scarcely any smok- 
ers among them. Soldiers and sailors 
who lose their sight while in action some- 
times continue to smoke for a short time 
after that great calamity overtakes them, 
but as a rule they soon give up the habit 
altogether. 


A Russian Rancher. 


Gustave Jovanovitch, the 
cattle breeder in Russia, and called the 
“King of the Steppes,” owns 600,000 
acres of land and more than 
1,000,000 sheep and 34,000 shepherd 


dogs. 


Japan’s population of 41,000,000 souls 
lives on 18.000.000 acrea. 
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. |° Get ready for Arbor Day. It is not| their feeble young roots upward, and Mistletoe on Apple Trees. 
THE ORCHARD. too early to begin your preparations for | young roots were formed only at the tip| Ivy has been acquitted by science of 
this beautiful celebration. ends of the old roots. I usually say at | the charge of nourishing itself at the ex- 
Pickings. ; A orchard may be made suc- | Meetings, in preparing to plant trees, | pense of the tree it clings to, but some 
Fruit-growers may cut this remark | cessful by tillage. Experience proves | Simply plow the whole field as for corn. | thing more than a suspicion in this 


out and ponder over it: It is authorita- 
tively stated “not only does the climate 
of each State differ from the adjoining 
one, but each town, and, in fact, each 
farm has a peculiar climate to itself.” 
The orchard planted upon an elevation 
that it may escape the blighting effects 
of an untimely frost when the fruit is in 
embryo formation, or when at the point 
of blossoming, may reward the owner 
with an abundant crop. Contrariwise, 
his neighbor whose orchard is so located 
that it receives the full force of the de- 
stroying element may secure no crop 
whatever. The character of the soil en- 
ters largely into the success of the orchard. 

The Wealthy apple is a good fruit, 
and its perfect hardiness makes it a 
favorite in northern localities where 
many other varieties do not succeed, but 
when taken farther south there has been 
complaint of the fruit dropping early. 
It is said that this may be prevented to a 
great extent by planting the trees upon 
the northern slope of the hill, or on the 
northern side of other trees that will 
shade it, and then thinning out the fruit 
so that those left will have a chance to 
make a better growth—New England 
Farmer. 


The apple, which was given a boom by 
Father Adam, and has been handed down 
from generation to generation, is attract- 
ing more attention at present than ever 
before, principally from the farmer. In 
1886 American and Colonial growers 
sent to England 330,000 more bushels of 
apples than in 1885, and to-day the 
American farmer is increasing the capac- 
ity of his orchards for production of this 
fruit for the English market. 


When a fruit tree becomes wayward, 
i. ¢., when it has attained the aye to bear 
fruit but manifests a disposition to go 
wild by throwing out vigorous branches, 
root pruning will be found efficacious in 
starting it properly upon its mission. If 
done in August, the supply of sap will 
be materially reduced, the tree will be- 
come stronger and fruit buds will form. 


Orchards planted in low, flat land are 
more productive, and attain ter ma- 
turity, than if planted upon high ground. 
The trees should be planted deep, and 
the ground between the rows higher than 
that immediately around the trees. Cul- 
tivation will gradually work the high 
ground toward the trees and protect 
their roots. 

A Surgeon is always slow to sacrifice a 
human limb, and never does unless the 
life of the patient is at stake. This should 
teach the farmer to study the case of the 
trees in his orchard before he begins to 
amputate the limbs thereof. Don’t cut 
off twice before you think once. 

Test the purity of chemicals before 
using as spray for trees, as in the case of 
sulphate or carbonate of copper. Sulphate 
of copper should dissolve readily in warm 
water, leaving no sediment. Carbonate 
of copper dissolves completely in pure 
nitric acid. 

Seckel pear trees need much manure. 
The fruit must be careftillly thinned if 


this to be the better plan, 


At the Wellhouse orchard in Kansas 
the yield of apples for 1890 on 225 acres 
was 79,179 bushels. 

From 100 to 200 tons of American 
apples are daily exchanged by brokers in 
Liverpool. ee 

Crops in Orchards. 

Nothing is made by trying 
farm crops of any kind in orchards. All 
the ins are very injurious to the 
growth of trees, and should only be tol- 
erated when it is desired to check growth 
and promote fruit ing. The hoed 
crops do’ not do much injury, but the 
trees make cultivation more expensive, 
and diminish the crops so much that they 
do not pay. They besides threaten in- 
jury to young trees by barking the trunks 
during the season of cultivation. Do 
not plant more orchard than you can 
spare from cropping, is the safe rule for 
profit— American Oultivator. 


An Old Pear Tree. 

On the once-famous Orchard Farm in 
Massachusetts stands a pear tree which 
was planted in 1630 by Gov. Endicott. 
The old tree, a mere shell, with appar- 
ently all its inner integuments gone—- 
nothing but the outer bark remaining, 
and the substance of that split in twain— 
still stands and renews again 1ts vernal 
beauty in a wonderful display of blos- 
soms, But though its blossoms’ are fair, 
its fruit is said to be gnarly and bitter. 





to grow 





The tree appears to give promise of round- | P 


ing out three centuries of life, 


Proper Way to Prune. 

Proper pruning is done altogether with 
one’s thumb and forefinger, 1. ¢., to re- 
move all surplus twigs and shoots as soon 
as they appear, and thus prevent the 
waste of sap in building up worthless 
wood, says Orange Judd Farmer. Many 
orchardists, otherwise intelligent, utterly 
neglect trimming trees, or else do it in a 
very imperfect way. As a result, much 
of their fruit is small and partly colored. 
Also the labor of picking the fruit from 
an unprepared tree is about twice what it 
should be, as the head of the tree becomes 
so thick and tangled. Open up the head 
by cutting out every branch that crosses 
or otherwise interferes with another, and 
the benefit will be twofold. The sun 
and the air will be admitted to aid in the 
growth of large handsome fruit, to harvest 
which will be comparatively easy work 
and a real pleasure. The grapevine is, 
perhaps, more neglected than the a ple 
tree. If given its “own sweet will’ it 
will cover everything within reach. 


TREE PLANTING. 
Depth, Pruning, Setting, and Care. 


(By Prof. T. L. Brunk, of the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station.) 

1. As to depth to plant: My tests this 
year go to prove that those planted but 
six inches deep, or the depth of an ordi- 
nary plow furrow, gave the best top 
growth and the finest root Those 
set almost on top of the ground did next 











fine specimens are desirable. 


best. Those set 18 imabes deep tumed 





Then lay it off in squares with the same 
plow by plowing a single shallow furrow 
the first way where a row is to stand 
simply for a mark. It should be straight 


or n so. Then, in crossing, plow a 
double furrow where each row is to stand, 
At the 


porn the soil each way. 
crosses the tree can be set without digging 
any more of a hole than the plow made, 

2. The main thing to do with a tree 
before planting is to prune off the roots 
till only about three inches long. The 
fibrous roots are of no use, as most of them 
die because the larger ones (as larger 
limbs do) rob them, or rather outgrow 
them, and hence take up all the food 
supply. By root-pruning a set of new 
roots are formed that strike into the 
ground at angles peculiar to the needs of 
the tree—some at 45°, some nearly hori- 
zontal, and others nearly perpendicular 
to the surface. This, I believe, to bea 
great discovery. With apples and pears 
the trees will make a larger growth and 
more even growth than those with roots 
unpruned. This was the result of com- 
parison this past season on nearly 500 
trees. In setting such trees there is no 
time wasted in fixing and fussing about 
the roots to every filled with 
dirt. There is no need of a wide hole ; 
the plow does the hole digging. 

The next important pruning before 
setting is that the whole top must be cut 
off to within two feet of the surface for 
apples and plums, about 16 inches for 
peaches, and 12 inches for pears. The 
lums and must be one season 
from bud, but the apple and pear may 
be three or four years old; better, how- 
ever, only one season also from bud. 
This gives us a mere branchless stub with 
some few short prongs of roots as the tree 
to plant. There is no need of staking 
such trees. The wind will not likel 
reach them. If set in Fall, hill up the 
soil about them some so they cannot be 
heaved out by frost. Best in Northern 
States to set in Spring. 

8. The only requisite in planting that 
is important is to tramp the soil close to 
the roots. After the ground is checked 
out, as told above, and the trees have 
been pruned in a barn, as indicated, and 
loaded on a wagon with a deep box and 
some wet straw thrown over them, one 
man, with a team that will start and stop 
by word, should be able to set 25 trees 
in ten minutes, and do it right. A half 
dozen could be taken from the wagon at 
once and will not dry in five minutes to 
doany harm. In fact, treesin a dormant 
state have been known to grow after 
lying out in the sun a day. 

For my methods of tree treatment, I 
have about 600 trees growing on our 
Station grounds as evidence, and besides 
I know of and have seen several orchards 
that have been planted out in this way. 

All trees planted in this way must 
have good culture, especially first 
season. ‘About five or six plowing or 
cultures. I never allow the surface to 
bake and the moisture to escape.— Con- 
necticut. Farmer. 





The ant is said to have the biggest brain 
according to its size of any creature. 


still popularly attaches to the mistletoe. 
First, no doubt, Spery it is * ang 
among “‘ parasites,” next, use, 
unlike the ivy, it has no roots in the 
ground. At last, however, the mistletoe’s 
turn to be vindicated has come. The 
case against this once-venerated and still- 
cherished plant has, according to the 
Gardiners’ Chronicle, been growing 
weaker since the discovery of the prin- 
ciple known to the learned as “symbio- 
sis,” or that admirable arrangement of 
nature whereby two plants live in inti- 
mate ussociation without injury to either, 
and even with reciprocal advantage. In 
the light of this new doctrine, it has been 
suspected that an apple tree (the mistle- 
toe seems to have left off growing on oaks 
since the days of the: Druids) renders 
services to the mistletoe growing on it in 
Summer, while in the Winter the ever- 
green’s viscum or glutinous juice supplies 
the deficiency which the apple tree expe- 
riences through the loss of its leaves. 


Practical | Science. 

An Austrian chemist is reported to 
have solved the problem of waterproof- 
ing leather by a cheap and eflicient 
method. He r a on bet 
parts of gelatine and five parts 
mate of potash dissolved in 1,200 parts 
of water. ing the leather with 
this solution canses the albumen to coagu- 
late in the pores. 

Experiments have been made in burn- 
ing brick with kerosene oi] instead of 
wood, and it is demonstrated that the ail 
is over one-third cheaper. The trouble 
seems to be to proper: and dis- 
tribute the heat—the oil giving euch a 
hot fire. 

Air plows, V-shaped, are to be placed 
before the locomotives of the fast express 





Y | trains of one of the English railroads, It 


is expected that greater speed will be ob- 
tained by overcoming much of the resist- 
ance of the air in front of the train. 


When Portland cement is mixed with . 
water and used in an atmosphere below 
the freezing point it will set, but rapidly 
disintegrates. It has recently been found 
that the mixing of a small amount of 
caustic soda will overcome this difficulty. 

It has been found that sandstone as ari 
engine foundation is far from perfect. 
The stone soon becomes saturated with 
cil, making it soft and easily friable. 

A street in Germany has been paved 
with indiarubber, with satisfactory re- 
sults. It is said to be more durable than 
asphalt and less slippery.’ 

A Long Train. 

If all the locomotives in the United 
States were coupled together they would 
make a train of solid iron and steel over 
300 miles long. Add the passenger-cars 
and we would have 300 miles more of 
wood and iron; this would give us a 

igantic passenger-train 600 miles in 
fength, counting both engines and cars, 








Colorado’s “pay dirt ” last year in 
gold, silver, copper, and lead amounted 
to $33,548,934. Her smelter’s product 





amounted to $44,919,193. 
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SWINE. 


Pen Notes. 

It is er by wee. msc Pel 
consin, t] at a pig wi w to 
for 50 of fel somenel: The 
next 5) pounds will call for 100 pounds 
of food, and when it turns the beam at 
80) pounds, 6 pounds of feed will pro- 
duce 1 po of pork. In order to 
make a profit the pig should be killed 
before it reaches the 300-pound weight. 

Give your lenty of clear, pure 
water to drink Run it into the troughs 
as often as possible. The diet of the 
animal often tends to thirstiness and if 
fed upon kitchen refuse the greater the 
need of pure water, such food being 
abundantly saline. The idea that pigs 
do not enjoy fresh water equally wit 
other stock is erroneous. 


The following is a good mixture for 
breeding sows dnd pigs growing: Ten 
pounds of meal of mixed grain, 15 pounds 
wheat bran. For a brood sow the addi- 
tion of a quart of cut and boiled clover 
hay will be nourishing. One-quarter 
pound of oil meal given after farrowing 
and mixed into the feed will help build 
up the sow. 


Two hogs were selected recently by a 
stock-raiser. They were of the same 
size, weight, age, and thrift, and to one 
he _ an ounce of salt daily, and none 
to the other. In three months the salted 
one weighed 50 pounds heavier than its 
companion, It is not stated that one ate 
more than the other. 


In the Winter season when pigs are 
under cover they should be treated occa- 
sionally to wood ashes. These ashes con- 
tain elements which the animals find in 
the woods when turned out, and a weekl 
ration will be found very beneficial. It 
is at once an appetizer and an aid to 
digestion. 

Adam Clarke, at a dinner given in his 
honor, at which the cen piece de 
resistance was a roast pig, when called 
upon to ask a» blessing, invoked as fol- 
lows: “Oh, Lord, if thou canst bless 
under the gospel, what thou didst curse 
under the law, then be pleased to bless 
this pig.” 

Feeding floors for swine should be ar- 
ranged so as to prevent an admixture of 
corn and filth. It is neither palatable to 
the hog nor conducive to good pork. 


Do not select for good breeders the 
offspring of young sows. They are bet- 
ter fitted for fattening for the market. 
The offspring of old sows make the best 
breeders. 

The educated hog which so deftly 
played at cards must now take a rear 


seat. A goose has been discovered which 
sings contralto. 


Every needful thing should be at 
hand, and perfect cleanliness on all sides, 
before you begin to kill hogs. 

Between Nov. 1 and Jan. 1, the pork- 
packing business of the West was 
3,395,000 head. 

The bodies of hogs just killed should 
not be allowed to lie long after scraping. 
Hang up at once. 

Swine need shelter, shade, and care in 
Summer, even as in Winter. 








Look After the Sows. 

There ought to be sows to farrow 
soon, as pigs dro in Feb: or 
March can easily be fattened for Fall 
killing and will attain a desirable size. 

sae Seay Dave wasn Namnand plenty 

bedding. The straw should be cut 

them a few days before the pigs are 
expected, as often they become 60 en- 
tangled in long straw as to be unable to 
get around to the mother, even if she 
joes not lie on them. paang gre Sone 
have not had pigs before watching, 
as they are often so restless as to endan- 
ger the lives of the pigs unless they are 
taken away until she has become quiet. 
If they have been properly handled and 
kept tame, so that they will allow an at- 


tendant in the pen, the advantage of it. 


will be seen now. After farrowing, feed 
the sow very lightly for a few days. A 
warm mash of bran and water, or with a 
little skimmed milk, is better than heart- 
ier food, but after the pigs are a week old 
there is but little danger—American 
Oultivator. 


SOILS AND SUNSHINE. 


It is Not Only Necessary to Consider 
Manures, but Climate Also. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Of all 
classes in society farmers are most unpro- 
ive. They are too much disposed to 
follow old methods of cultivation, ma- 
nuring, and the kinds of crops they raise. 
They ignore the fact that whilst a certain 
soil may grow a given crop with the 
usual environments of temperature and 
rainfall at a mere margin of profit, yet 
that there may be others that will yield 
abundantly, and hence at a large profit. 

The question with all should be how 
to arrive at this. Prof. Hilgard, of Cali- 
fornia, gives a practical answer. There 
are certain trees that a virgin soil pro- 
duces adapted to the temperature and 
rainfall of the seasons. This soil, when 
cultivated, grows some crops abundantly, 
others indifferently, and some very poorly. 
An analysis of this soil shows the uni- 
versal presence of certain well-known 
substances, and hence wherever these are 
found we know that certain crops will 
grow. 

Now, this soil may have been long 
cropped, no manures applied, and in con- 
sequence run down so that it will produce 
little or not at all. Hence, to restore its 
fertility at the least cost and in the short- 
est time, shall we then apply a complete 
manure ata high cost to enable us to 
grow any of the old crops raised there? 
Certainly not. Looking over the crops 
usually grown, it is not impossible to find 
that some one element, potash, phosphoric 
acid, or nitrogen, has not been so heavily 
drawn on as the others; if so, is it not 
possible to find a crop that will grow 
there and require more of the abundant 
ingredient? It may be possible, nay, is 
probable, that we make more of one kind 
of manure than another, say cow, and 
then the bulk of our crops should be ar- 
ranged to suit it; or, if our season and 
soil does not suit the crop best adapted 
to it, then, by the addition of chemical 
substances or of commercial fertilizers, 
we must add the missing ingredient. In 
this science has vastly benefited us. 

But still there is necessity, and an ur- 

nt one, that crops be studied as to soil, 

ight, heat, and moisture, as well as ma- 








nures. Sands and clays do not require 
the same amount of sunshine; certainly 
not of heat and moisture. Thus in 
Princess Anne County, Md., the average 
number of cloudy days during the grow- 
ing season—May to September—for some 
20 is 17.7 per month. This would 


indicate crops requiring but a moderate 
degree of sunshine.—H. 





THE CACTI. 


Why they Have Spines and Other Re- 
pellant Devices. 


The reason for this bellicose disposition 
on the part of the cactuses is a tolerably 
easy one to guess. Fodder is rare in the 
desert. The starving herbivores that 
find themselves from time to time belated 
on the confines of such thirsty regions 
would seize with avidity upon any succu- 
lent plant which offered them food and 
drink at once in their last extremity. 
Fancy the joy with which a lost caravan, 
dying of hunger and thirst in the byways 
of Sahara, would hail a great bed of 
melons, cucumbers, and lettuce! Need- 
less to say, however, under such circum- 
stances melon, cucumber, and lettuce 
would soon be exterminated ; they would 
be promptly eaten up at discretion with- 
out leaving a descendant to represent 
them in the second ion. In the 
ceaseless war between ivore and plant 
which is w every day, and all day 
long the whole world over with far greater 
persistence than the war between carni- 
vore and prey, only those species of plant 
can survive in such exposed situations 
which happen to ssi spines, thorns, 
or prickles as a means of defense against 
the mouths of hungry and desperate as- 
sailants. 

Nor is this so difficult a bit of evo- 
lution as it looks at first sight. Almost 
all plants are more or less covered with 
hairs, and it needs but a slight thicken- 
ing at the base, a slight woody deposit at 
the point, to turn them forthwith into 
the stout prickles of the rose or the 
bramble. Most leaves are more or less 
pointed at the end or at the summits of 
the lobes, and it needs but a slight in- 
tensification of this age ae tendency to 
produce forthwith the sharp defensive 
foliage of gorse, thistles, and holly. Often 
one can see all the intermediate stages 
still surviving under one’s very eyes. 
The thistles themselves, for example, va 
from soft and unarmed species ‘which 
hant out-of-the-way spots beyond the 
reach of browsing herbivores, to such 
trebly-mailed types as that enemy of the 
agricultural interest, the creepiny chistle, 
in which the leaves continue themselves 
as prickly wings down every side of the 
stem, so that the whole plant is amply 
clad from head to foot in a defensive 
coat of fierce and bristling spearheads. 
There is a common little English meadow 
weed—the restharrow—which in rich and 
uncropped fields produces no defensive 
armor of any sort; but on the much- 
browsed-over commons and in similar ex- 
posed spots, where only gorse and black- 
thorn stand a chance for their lives 
against the cows and donkeys, it has de- 
veloped a protected variety in which 
some of the branches grow abortive, and 
end abruptly in stout spines like a haw- 
thorn’s—Grant Allen in Longman’s 
Magazine. 





TILLAGE AND TILLAGE TOOLS. 


Conclusions as to Plowing, Harrowing, 
and the Effect of Cultivation on Dif- 
ferent Soils. 

Prof. Sanborn, of the Utah Experi- 
ment Station, has been engaged for some- 
time in a series of experiments designed 
to show the amount of power required to 
draw plows and harrows, and the charac- 
ter of the work done, as well as their 
effects upon soils and their cultivation. 
His conclusions are thus summarized : 

1, The plow has little influence on the 
adhesion and looseness of the soil. 

2. Lap furrows for heavy soils and 
a furrows for light soils are the 

8. A narrow, erect furrow for wet land 
and a broad furrow for other weather. 

4. Tilled ‘areas dried out faster than 
untilled ones. 

5. Tillage restrains evaporation. 

6. Less force is required to fit a given 
surface area for crops when the harrow 
is used. 

7. The harrow is the true implement 
for “ fining ” and loosening the soil, the 
plowing serving to fit the soil for its ac- 


. tion. 


8. When ease of draft, de of cut- 
ting, evenness of bottom or of the top of 
the unstirred soil and looseness of soil are 
considered, the cutaway type of harrow 
is the best. Those with square ends com- 
press the soil somewhat and do not leave 
as smooth a surface at the bottom. 

9. Deep tillage does not preserve the 
-anagee of the soil equally well as shal- 

iow. 

10. Except upon grass ground it is 
not improbable that the harrow, some- 
what modified, may grow in importance 
when compared with the plow, unless the 
plow becomes modified for special soils. 

11. Trucks under the end of the beam 
lessen draft and add to the uniformity of 
furrow and decrease the work of the 
plowman: 

12. A three-wheeled sulley plow hav- 
ing no pole, the third running in the 
furrow and allowing of a shorter land 
side, gave a light draft and excellent 
work. 

13. Draft decreased with depth, and 
probably will as long as the soil retains 
the essential physical conditions of the 
surface. 

14, Wagons run lighter when team is 
attached to the higher wheels and when 
these have a half inch play on the axles. 

15. The draft of mowing machines 
seems to follow ‘ 

16. A 6-foot cutter bar drew easier 
per foot than a 4}-foot cutter, and at a 
draft jess than a plow carrying an 
average furrow; therefore, a pair of 
horses can draw a 6-foot cutter bar. 

17. A pitman box set tight gave a 
less draft than one run quite loosely. 

18. A heavy loss (7.6 per cent.) of 
force was observed when the truck at 
the end of the cutter bar failed to roll. 

19. The draft of machines varied with 
the point of attachment for draft. 


Testing Flour. 

It is by the thumb the miller tests the 
character and qualities of the grain he 
grinds; spreading the sample over the 
fingers by a peculiar movement of the 
—— he gages its value by the thumb 
i 
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FREE PASSES. 


Ihe Interstate Commerce Commission 

Decides Against Favored Persons. 

It is quite generally known that early 
im its history the Grange took up the im- 
portant transportation question, not to 
fight or break down corporations, but to 
protect the people against the evils of 
monopoly The Grange platform, or 
. Declaration of Purposes,” has alwa 
said: “ We are not enemies of rai 
navigable and irrigating canals, nor of 
any corporation that will advance our in-« 
dustrial interests, nor of any laboring 
classes, 

“We are opposed to such spirit and 
management of any corporation or enter- 
prise as tends to oppress the people and 
rob them of their just profits. We are 
not enemies to capital, but we oppose the 
tyranny of —— 

Acting upon above principles so 
plainly laid down, the Grange; after sev- 
eral years of contest, secured the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce law, with its 


many provisions, to protect the peo- 
ple. law has been made as obnox- 
lous as possible to the people by the rail- 


roads, but it, means well, and is to a large 
extent doing the good work intended by 
its 

evil of free passes was looked 
after in the law, and a late decision of 
the Commission is full of interest : 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
had under consideration for a long while 
the matter of free passes issued by the vari- 
ous railroads doing an interstate traffic to cer- 
tain favored classes. Whether the roads have 
the right under the act to regulate commerce, 
to let certain people ride gratis while the 
bulk of the gers have to pay for trans- 
portation, is the rather delicate question the 
Commission has been called on to decide. 
Not long since the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company was asked by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commision to state its practice in re- 
gard to furnishing free rides. 

The company, in its answer, stated that it 
was in habit of giving passes asa business 
feature of its administration to numerous 
classes of persons, which it specified in the 


answer as follows: 
Class 1 includes sick, necessitous, or indigent 
: trtothy 


persons—in short, al) of chari 1:3 ' 
Class 2 includes gen en, like Hon. James 
W. Bradbury, long eminent in the public 


service. 

Class 3 includes pronetotoss of Summer hotels 
and large -houses, conformably to a 
practice which has long existed amoug all the 
ratiroads of New — q 

Class 4 includes wives of employes and other 
immediate mem of employes’ families. 

Class 5 includes all agents of ice companies 
and all milk contractors doing business on the 
line of Boston & Maine ilroad, or any 
part thereof extending between any two States; 

its and contractors traveling on the 
trains in the conduct of their business. 

Class 6 includes the higher officers of State in 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts, and certain prominent offi- 
— < the Uni States, like collectors of 
customs, 


Class 7 includes the Railroad Commissioners 
of each of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts. 

Class 8 includes the members of the Railroad 
Committee for the time g of the Legislatures 
of eagh of the States of ne, New Hampshire, 
Verfont, and Massachusetts. 

9 iucludes persons who are 








trustees 

under mortgages on the property of the corpo- 

ration, and oho are entitled to inspect its fame a 

erty by virtuc of the deed or indenture consti- 
tuting ‘es trustees. 

Class 10 in the schedules annexed cailed 

complimentary, includes persons whose good 


will is important to the co: and who 
so long as the general wrongs ro. 
mains what it now is, ht j 

if in the matter of free transporta' were 
to receive from the Boston & 

different treatment from that from 


other railroad corporations. 

This concession imposed upon the Com- 
mission the duty of giving construction to the 
act to late commerce in respect to the 
right of a railroad company to give interstate 
passes to such classes of persons. The Com- 
mission met the question squarely, and in a 
convincing opinion discussed the statute and 


cited authorities at some length, and con- 
cluded that branch of the case in these 


Without further citation of authority, the 
construction we give to section of the act to 
regulate commerce is that where the service of 
the carrier t to the act is like and con- 


temporaneous for different passengers, t 

charge to one of a greater or com tion 
than to ano constitutes unjust disorimi- 
nation, and is unlawful, un of 
such greater or less compensation is allowed and 
the exceptions provided in section 22; and that 
where the traffic is under substantially r 


ci respects, 
it is not rendered dissimilar within the meaning 
of the statute by the fact that such gers 
hold unlike, or, as sometimes termed, unequal, 
official, social, or business positions, or belong to 
different classes as they ordinarily exist in a 
community, or are arbitrarily created by the 
carrier. 


eC 

This would exclude the right to give 
interstate passes to certain classes specified 
in the answer, which included “ gentle- 
men eminent in the public service,” 
“higher officers of States,” “prominent 
officers of the United States,” “ members 
of railroad legislative committees,” and 
“ persons whose good will is important to 
the corporation.’ 

That shuts off five classes very import- 
ant, sometimes, for the corporations to 
have on their side. Now, if every State 
had an anti-free pass law, well enforced, 
covering just these five classes, how much 
, favorab ” legislation to corporations 
would be headed off, and how much 
easier would it be for the people of those 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
stated that they would decide upon the 
other classes named in the future. 

And so organized farmers are helping 
themselves and others aswell. The great 
wonder is that all farmers do not unite 
with their neighbors in the Grange and 
help along this good work, and in many 
other ways protect and advance their in- 
terests—MortImMER WHITEHEAD, Lect- 
urer National Grange, Washngton, D. C. 


MARCH CROP REPORT. 


Interesting Pacts Made Known by the 
Agricultural Department. 

The March report of the distribution 
of wheat and corn, by she Statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, makes 
the stock of wheat in growers’ hands 
171,000,000 bushels, or 28 per cent. of 
the crop; 63,000,000 bushels of Spring 
wheat and 18,000,000 bushels of Winter 
wheat, much of the latter in States which 
have practically no commercial distri- 
bution, but entering into local con- 
sumption for bread and seed. This is 
the reserve ever reported, that of 
the largest previous crop (of 1884) being 
169,000,000 bushels. 

The exports from July 1 to March 1 
were 164,000,000 bushels; the Fall seed, 
36,000,000 bushels; the consumption, 
apparently, 200,000,000 bushels, but a 
larger proportion is taken for consumption 
in the Fall and Winter, and the actual 
consumption is proportionally greater 
than in the Spring and reo. 

F The assumed consumption from March 





1891, to March 1, 1892, is 300,000,000 
bushels for a ggpulation of 64,300,000; 
the exports 206,000,000 bushels; the 

56,000, bushels, a distribution of 


562,000,000 bushels. 

The average weight of wheat is 58.5 
pounds per measured bushel, which isthe 
estimated weight of the crop of 1887, and 
is nine-tenths of a pound above the 
average of eight previous years, 











The estimated quantity of corn in 
farmers’ hands is 860,000, bushels, or 
41.8 per cent. of the crop. This is the 


largest ion ever reported, that of 
1889 excepted, which was 45.9 per cent., 


he} or 970,000,000 bushels, The seven 


Synge States have a surplus of 
000,000 bushels, or 41.5 per cent. of 
their products, against 66.7 from the great 
crop of 1889. 

@ proportionable merchantable, the 
largest Cy reported, wigs ani cent., 
oo. .7 two years ago. e average 
of eight soothe asus is 82 
and the lowest average, 60 for the frosted 
crop of 1888. The present average farm 
price of merchan corn is 39.2 cents 
per bushels; of unmerchantable, 25.7 
cents, 





Straws. 

The manufacture of wines has in- 
creased about 1,000 cent. in Califor- 
nia during the past 10 years. 

Thomas A. Edison was 45 years 
age Thursday, Feb. 11. He sa 
he feels little older than when he 
of age. 

By a recent appliance to kitchen 
ranges the refuse the kitchen is 
phoroughly dried, converted into charcoal 


of 
that 


States to get many laws that are | and 
now defeated because of these freé-pass 
gentlemen. 


NICKEL SILVER TABLE WARE, 


“We have secured, for the benefit of our sub- 
scribers only, a line of Table Ware which for 
style and beauty cannot be surpassed at leas 
than double the price elsewhere. It is a new 
thing, also, and most of our readers have, be- 
ge doubt, never seen a 


s called nickel-silver, is a compound 
metal intended to take the of the old- 
fashioned German silver. place of the 


brassy look of the. German silver it has a 
slight steely tint, by which alone it may be 
told from pure silver. It is very hard and 
very , at the same time of light weight. 
It takes a higher polish than silver, which it 
will retain until worn out. It is the same 
material clear thro there being no plate 
of one metal upon a or core of another. 
It is 21 per cent. of pure nickel, Being too 
hard to stamp, they are cast and polished in 
a yap yw This is the pattern in 
which the old-fashioned Sterling spoon was 
St 
stren; 

rte make ith ceeee dondor lontiog Gane 
<¢ te Gussie shew satem ioe teen aaanees 
0 ver spoon 

to it Wo on Selene Mae vee wie 

our patrons, as it can 
as much as comuton Squads tot to thaes 
care is not necessary in handling it in the dish- 


i 


pan as with plated silver. 
A set of six tablespoons will be sent, , 
toany subscriber for. ....... 1.35 
A set of six dessert spoons for... .. 1.15 
A set of six mes 220 80 
A set of six forksfor....... - - 1.35 
A set of six dessert forksfor..... 1,15 
These sets all comprise six pieces. By the 
dozen they cost just twice as much as by the 
set of six. We will send as a free gift a set of 


teaspoons and tablespoons to anyone who will 
= us a Club of 6 yearly subscribers at $1 


Or a set of tablespoons, and me- 
diam forks for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers 
at $1 each. 

Or a set of teaspoons, tablespoons, medium 
forks, and dessert forks for a Club of 13 yearly 
subscribers at $1 each. 

Or a set of teaspoons, tablespoons, dessert 


spoons, and medium forks, for a Club of 13 
yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

Or a set of each of the five articles for a 
Club of 10 yearly subscribers at $1 each, and 


$1.50 added money. 

Any housewife who will order a set of this 
ware may rest assured that she will be the 
envy of her neighbors. Address 





THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., 
Washington, D. ©. 


r cent., | 


men of it, It | sou 





FARMERS’ ALARM CLOGK. 


It Will Call the Boys to 
Make the Fires at 


any Hour Set. 





This Clock is made specially for us by the 
la} manufacturers in the world, 
I be an accurate timekeeper, 


warranted to 
is well made and perfectly finished in every 
tis in polished nickel case. The alarm bel) 
loud enough to arouse every sleeper in 
at the been set, 
clock runs urs after winding. 
dial is four frenes tn diameter. 
We &? this Clock asa premium for a 
4 subscribers, with on 
money to pay packing and transportation. 
For sale at ~~~ Tyna 10 cents additional if you 
want it reg: e 
Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CoO., 
Washington, D. C. 


A CHILD'S 
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THE MARKETS. 


New Yorx, Tuespar, March 16, 1893. 
a. ee Meau.—Extreme dullness was 
notes theoughout in wheat flour, receivers 
complaining of the utter lack of 
terest on the purt ee buyers, eopqotally of 
lines which were offered wi with increa-ed urgency 
and bids invited, but such bids as were men- 
tioned too low be yen rag for 
in jobbing aq yi call 
were 
tame. ‘Ot the sales were 1,060 sacks »nil 
Sy rau Pay 


f rye fi 
uding ; fair to strio!] 
2 Oe 15@$4.05" chiefly s #. 


pp eae 





and in yA and firm, with 4 to 


— Buckwheat 
ice, but in 


Sete eee 
Ge irate ieee | 


Waker Again gave way on 


yellow Weste 


the speculative 
h various fluctuations) for the 
one meee activeand quite 
ponevaliy disturbing crop 

we eaker market cables, 
reports of financial trouble on the Continent, 

and unusually extensive addition to the ag 

gate ufloat for purepe contributing to then ‘ie. 
pression, though the extreme close was steadier, 
partly on coveri ilar Bours auc with the May de- 
livery after regu rs quoted up i@ic from 
——8n were re- 


ower figures 

ported oa bees of 0 bu bus ‘to arrive and here 

— the range of 7 1, 0.2 red 

Pore aio ual pt and near b , afloat, “gold to ship- 

4 dn regu ar close to ane 

Cnereded and red wens at 74 bee 

mostly ty Tob 00 (choice ‘eg ® liv % 
within the range o 7 
; 

x4... early April, * 


of $1. 

red, called No, 3, basis o 

Spring free on board fro 
Ay (24,000 bushels) and 0.2 
. livered, late March, 16,000 


al to about $1.0 

— Mani 
regular at ite; 1 Northern Spring, tos Wic 
the offerings, 


(or 3c 0 he May | price). 
CORN Ld Le ey Sy 

weaker les, bev viness at West, and hesi- 

tanoy in Se capees rt movement contributed to 

depress pr ich asain yutes, for Ge day. 

on ad ote eli veri about 4@to o r 

speculative & 1, leaving oft easy No. 8 

oorn, for March, closed he rab date (ringe Wie 

4Tho), April at 47ic (range 7 y June 
une 


Yet Seve > 


ft ul 
and 








(ronge ite, against attatine fast even 
460 ‘runge 464 ), and July at rt 


446)0. 

ATS— lined for the day about on 
freer offerings, leading to increased activity, 
gepectedy in No. 2 oats, prompt and for may ic 

livery. qooing. ae however, rather more stead 
0. 3 wh 


in levator, wy at 37 
peek. closed at we a do, 


white oats, in a elevator, a 1) b sfeaal No. atte) Ro. 8 
in pas soveter, 2 at po. 
and We36 te, mostly +4 rs 4, 0. , 
Sack for” 


arch, el ov at 3 c; a 


(range 
ad at 4c; ao. dul yalbne' 
ungrade! white at : le, 


dition, and ungraded mixed 
Hors—W 


0, 3oatsat Hides | © 
sas toquality and con- 


and 


serenely choles, 

Oice, at 2@2c, and Pacific ome 
Provisions.—Hog products were in more re- 
Gesas of $11.75@$12.50), city extra prime 
with alt cit citer ray P @7c.)— 
ve and oor, aindeee 

before —y 
or the Continent, 


ere 4¥ very Unsited ree request, 
y, with State, new crop, fair 
renge. we the Exchange sales were repo 
of bales State, medium, for July at Salasoe. 
pone somewhat stronger in price.— Pork 
b Ly r demand, with mess at $9.75@$10.50 
‘am 
orth ~ other kinds as before quoted. 
ere moderate) sou ht after, 
pickled bellies, in bulk, a pl ranted hap 
n bu ic ams a 
ag do, shoulders pt : ates 
quo’ n 
fair vest for ear! rae aL, 30.571 
oe Refined | 4 here, Y Cont 
Panes 04 OSS, one for South Amcrica at 
——~Beef was in more demand, but some- 


reat irregular, with sales repo of 600 aoe 
including extra mess at quoted a he) 
and family mess at $11 quoted at "1 @g$il 50, 
alk other ‘kinds as before.——Beef hams un- 


ged, but quiet.——Butter and Chempe with- 
out coe table activity, yet quoted as before.—— 
gs were lower and only moderately active, 
with best domestic fresh quoted at 13}-@l4c 
Western oil-cake, in me, ta Bags, 8 350 tons sold at 
.— Cotto: les reported o 
bis prime oo: at 244c; 700 bbis prime to 
4 — yellow at 28KB290, and 75 bbis yel- 
low, grade, at 28e, showing an easier market, 
otherwise ruling tame. 
Tosacco.—A fair Fpovemens was re 
here, but Sesteoe pes levegniag 
exports he hence to Euro 78 hhds. 


ookes 


seed leaf 31 cases 
teed leaf at Ie; i see sce 1800 Penne 
avana at $ — Ba. 


H at I 12a l4e fe, uo 
Se | oy les Havana at 10 eases eundrie 
Sumatra a tJ 


in the local parkas. 


Ohio fleece, XX and at 28@2%0c ; 
Cormac, bs 000 


Hye 


soot 5 in lots, = + tarlmmame 


oy Se 


oes. March 14.—There has been 
ve Comane for wool during the 
and “large enles of both 


of ae delaines and X 


ow figures. 

ao ani tion on the part 

to purchase, and there is not so much 
over prices. Wool is anaes uestionably c 
manufacturers are wil 





no desire on thei 


ir part to p' 
ere is 


being serlng be 
ples ing has received 

oped it tis LShougnt has ne sales will 
1 wools are very 


urge sven sect Gua § a 


from hy Ri 3 most sales at 


tty yi ah 


the sales 
fit — 70s, at Taatso clean. 


bic orean. Fine cross-breds are not very 
and the best fine lots sell at 650 clean, 


good on wools 650 is as low as an 
can be bought. Carpet wools are ha 
emand, 


18}c. Donsk 
uotations follow: 


; X and above, 27@28c; XX and 


Michiga: 

js ey | Wo, 
shire. ermont x. oA 

New eit No.1 

Combing—Kentuck 

tueky é-blood, 2@ Indiana and 

00d, A@Ec 5 Indiana and MI 


No. aes RS ¥ 
No. vl oc Michigan, leas 


1, B@H%oc; New York, New 





- ieee: N 


hy 

Territory 
tana ee aac, Ws 18@200 ; 
dium Wyomin 
fine, 13@ inp 
medium, | 
No. 2 medium 

Southern Clothin “Wools—Geo 
Rontussy. {blood clothing, UA@25c ; 
t-blood clothing, 

Texas and Southern 
dium (12 months). Texas 8 
18@19c; Texas Spring ne bto 8 months), 
Texas roi ifene um (6 to 8 months), | 
Texas Fall 

Kansas and Nebraska Wools—Fine, 
medium, 2@21¢; 


n and Ohio fine unwashed, 18@20c 
ennsylvania unmerenantab le, BG2o; 
an unmerchanta 
‘Galifornia Wools—Bprin 
middle County Southern 
12@13; defective, %@ 
“tee on Wools Fustern. fair, 16@170; 
“ai valley, 21@25c. 
ontevideo wools nominal; fair to 


ape Woo 8, 2@2jo, as to quality. 


tumna, 1 
War; 
16@17¢; 
East India Vicanere, nominal 31@a2e 


combings, 26@27e; carding, n 
ellow, nominal, 21@ 230; gray, n 
Jack, nominal, 15a 16e; greasy: 


; Cand 


nominal, 28@20c; 





A Dude's s Question. 


ter, doncherknow. 


—Harvard Lampoon. 





A Thoughtful Parent. 


presents. 





Sales em- 
range 


Kentucky leaf within the 





He lit his cigar with it— Life. 


of 5@13c; 200 cases 1890 State Ha’ oped 
Sf isteraub; 50 cuses 1890 New En: land ‘Haver 


change to report in current values, Pehe 


Joria, nominal, re Ba 
white, nominal, 260; do, colored, nominal, 21@230. 


leaf 


vi 
lvani 


200 bala 





Seep 


Woo.— Was in more favor and held sto 'b 
Sales embraced 89 

-, aed dd od M4 

B da gooured $"un red af woah 1 and tear ee > ropa ae 


uite an 


week, 


domestic and foreign 
ere made, Leg ed Lg aby ae we petest 
fleeces there is 


aterial 


see & wen ony, ane Wie west tee Sete senate ot 
the i Te ks in the interior are well 
c Typ tA F.4d 
or -_ , os 8 and a large pont S 
woo! prose nto consumption, an 

of desirable selections are not excessive. 

are plenty of undesirable, 


faulty, burry, and 
“ — wools, and sales in some cases are made 


more of 


the manufacturer 


uibblin 
P, ani 


to take at current 
figures when the condition’ A. staple ove 51 t. 


of their PA meng this 
sn A can get wool at the low prices now 


commenced in Arizona, and sam- 
here. bape _ 


‘ort wt Phillis ts is 
Port P} ae 


Zealand clothing, fit for 60s, sells at 3lic, or at 


hurry 


and infertor lots have sold as low as 6le, but a 


Hd r 


d ina wools have the m 
one there is some inquiry for whi most demand, 


hio and Egoneyivante Fleeces—No. | fleece, 


above, 


n; Wisconsin, eto.—Michigan X 26c; 


Hamp- 


c; New York and 
“blood, MOMs Ken- 


issouri 
blood, 
350 ; 


oO, B@Ac. 
hio, Bee Misbigan fine, 


Wools—Montana i fine, 16@17c; Mon- 
Montana No. 2 me- 
Wy ming. toh na tat yo 

0 n an Olorado fine 

tos Wyn eine. Utah, and Colorado 


BHi@26o ; 
utucky, 
ooleTexas Spring me- 


fine, 
be 
lo; 


14@180 ; 


1 
Unwashed and Unarerchantatie Wools—Michi- 
200; Ohio and 


Michi- 


“Northern, Z1A2Wo ; 


defect- 


Sprin 
ve, won free Nort gen Pall 17@190; Southern 


choice, 
choice, 


Ca  Wacle aie l4o;, Angora, 14@14jo: 
Agsytian Balto ; Cordova, I 16ic ; S Donskol od 


ominal, 
ominal, 


124@ IB; 


ndahar, 
sane. 


Chumpley—I say, Chollie, doncher- 
know, I just received an anonymous let- 


Lapley—Good gwacious! Who from? 


The Groom—lI can’t see that check 
your father placed among the wedding 


The Bride—Papa is so absent-minded. 


Not Much Character Left. 


' The late Sir Thomas Chambers was 
not a wit, and laughter seldom entered 
the court over which he presided s0 sol- 
emnly. There is, however, one 

story told of him in the Temple. It is 
to the effect that a prisoner, who was 
undefended, pleaded “ guilty,” and coun- 
sel having been instructed to defend him 
at the last moment, withdrew the plea 
and substituted that of “ not guilty,” 
with the result that the jury acquitted 
him. In discharging the prisoner, Sir 
Thomas is said to have remarked : 

“Prisoner, I do not envy you your 
feelings. On your own confession you 
are a thief, pop the jury have found that 


your are a liar.” —. n Star. 





Not an Objection. 
Minnie—Even though it was my last 
chance I would never marry a man who 
was devoted to a fad. 

Mamie—No? Yet that is just what 
I expect to do shortly. 
Minnie—And what is his particular 
fad, please ? 

amie—Me.— Germantown Farmer. 

Large Idea. 

Only Child—Oh, mother, how I wish 
I could be born again. 
Mother—What on earth makes you 
say that, dear? 
Only Child—Oh, then, I should be 
twins and have someone to play with! 
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A FANCY CUFF BUTTON. 

This button is heavy rolled 
gold, richly chased. In the 
center is a beautiful dia- 
mond-cut brilliant. It is 
one of the finest buttons of 
the season. We senda pair 


phew rag : two 8u ~. AI ont 
wo subscribers, at 
$ $i cach. “F sale at 90 


TWO GOOD DOD PAPERS, 
THE AMERICAN IAN FARMER 


THE HATIONAL TRIBUNE, 


FOR $1.50 A A YEAR. 


We have arrangements for clubbing with 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, of Washington, 
D. C., by which we can furnish the two pa- 

rs at a reduced —_— THE NATIONAL 
Taisuxe is the s — — family 

rin the country. It has arge 
een columns to the page, filled with the 
best literary and historical matter, well illus- 
trated. writers contribute to it, and 
it has a very large circulation. Its average 
circulation last year was more than 130,000 
copies a week. The subscription price is $1 a 
year. The subscription price of THE AMER- 
ICAN FARMER is also $1 a year. We will fur- 
nish the two papers for one year for $1.50. 
This makes more good reading matter for a 
small amount than can be gotten anywhere 
else. Send for a sample copy of THE Na- 
TIONAL TRIBUNE. 

Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 




















1729 New York Avenue, Washington, D. ©. 











29 is a hheav 


sent free fer a club of 9 subscribers at $1 each. 


sent free fora —— ot 8 cupeornees at $1 each. 
No. is a heavy rope 





The above chains are made of solid-rolled gold plate. The WA 
and the designs are the latest and best in the market, The cu 
inks, Le yy 4 the handsome bar, swivel and extra links to which charm may 
trace chain, Sent for aclub of 5subscribers at $1 each and $1.25 added mone 
sent fren asa Premium for a club of 10 subscribers at $1 each. 
No. 30 isacurbchain. Sent for a club of 4 subscribers 


No. 331 isa new fy chain. Sent for a club of 4 subscribers vas 8 each —_ ie - added ed 


HEAVY GOLD-PLATED CHAINS. 





Neo. 332. 


are guaranteed to wear ten y 
exactly represent the style oft the 
be attached. 


For sale £0Pr......s.sceee recess 
at $1 each and $1.25 added moti 
DOOD Eecccoccce oncccoves sbccece beeper secece 


ei 


For sale for.. once cocecccccconcccocsccees 


chain. Sent on same terms as No. 229. 
The safe delivery of ar these chains is guaranteed. A 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., Washington, D. C. 
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: GOLD BAND - 


DECORATED TABLE SERVICE 


AT CUT PRICE 




















Read Below the Four Selections to Suit Various 
Tastes and Needs. 








of our subscribers a splendid set of Decorated China 
with gold band around the edge of the pieces. It is made especially for us at the largest and 
best pottery in the United States, We buy in very large quantities, and thus we are able to 
supply this elegant ware as described below. We are able now to make a grand combination 
of four different sets to choose from. 2 

Our China is highly ornamental, being decorated in three colors, with a design of fruits 
and flowers, in addition to which there is a gold band about the edge, as shown in the cut, 
which is made from a photograph of a set of the China we offer. 

In order to save space, all the pieces are shown in one picture. The reader can readily 
tell which are referred to. The same plates, teapot, sugar-bowl, etc., go with all the set, 
but in the larger offers more and more pieces are added to the tea set. Allare of the same 
beautiful style of decoration. 


First is 
A &6-PIECE TEA SET. 


It consists of 12 plates, tea size; 12 fruit saucers, teapot and cover, sugar-bowl and cover, 
@ creamer, one bowl, one dozen tea cups and saucers to match, one bread plate, and one cake 


plate. 
DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 84 PIECES. 


This beautiful set comprises 12 breakfast. plates, 12 tea plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 
fruit saucers, 12 individual butter plates, two cake plates, one teapot and cover, one sugar- 
bowl and cover, one creamer, one slop bowl, one large meat platter, one large and stylish 
, at yp and one large vegetable dish and cover, in all 84 Pieces , making a complete 

nner or tea set for any table. | 


EXTRA DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 100 PIECES. 


This set is the same as the 84-piece set, with the addition of the following beautiful and 
useful articles, viz: 12 pie plates, one pickle-dish, one water-pitcher, and two bakers, or un- 
covered vegetable dishes, in all 100 pieces. 


GRAND EXTRA DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 125 
PIECES. 


This the same as the 100-piece set described above, with the addition of the great turkey 
platter and one dozen after-dinner coffee cups and saucers to match. 
makes the grandest China premium ever offered entire by us or any other publisher, 
and at a price below that possible to anyone else. 


HOW TO SECURE IT. 


First, the Tea Set. _ We will send this beautiful 56-piece tea set, by express or freight, 
for $6.25, or for a club of 10 yearly subscribers and $2 additional ; or we will give it free for 
a club of 20 yearly subscribers at $1 each. . 

The 84-piece dinner and tea set combined will be sent to any address in the United States 
as a Premium for a Club of only 10 subscribers for one year and $3 additional, or for a Club 
of only 20 subscribers for one year and $1.50 in money additional ; or we will sell it outright 
for $8.10. We prefer the Club. 

The 100-piece extra dinner and tea set combined will be sent to any address in the 
United States as a Premium for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers at $1 each and $5.75 added; 
or for a Club of 20 yearly subscribers and $3 added; or free as a Premium for a Club of 33 
yearly subscribers. For sale at $10.35. 

The Fwy extra combined dinner and tea set of 125 pieces we will send to any address 
in the United States as a Premium for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers and $8.75 added; for 
a Club of 20 subscribers and $4.40 added. Sent asa free gift to a Club-raiser who sends in 
a Club of 45 yearly subscribers. For sale at $13.50. 

The China be carefully boxed and shipped by express or freight, the receiver to pay 
charges of transportation. Fast freight takes a little more time than express, but it is prefer- 
able, unless the goods are needed in special haste ; because the charges are very much lower 
by freight, and, in fact, except to very distant points, amounts to but a trifle. 

Address 
THE AMERICAN FARMER CoO., 


1729 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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“THE HONEST FARMER.” |PATENT LINK DOG COLLAR, 


A Beautiful and Durable Watch, 
With a Nickle-Plated Chain 
Thrown In, 


A GRAND PREMIUM FOR 
CLUB-RAISERS. 


This is the name we give to the famous 
Elgin Watch that is best adapted to the use 
of farmers in every part of the United States. 
This watch is complete in every way, and 
represents the triumph of American skill and 
genius. The case is made of solid’ nickel 
silver, a composition which is handsome and 
more durable than coin silver. The face is 
protected by a heavy crystal of beveled plate 
glass strong enough to bear a great weight. 
It winds and sets at the stem and need never | 
be opened. The works are beautifully fin- 
ished, and contain seven handsome jewels, 
compensating expansion balance, patent 
safety pinion, improved plain regulator, and 
other great improvements suggested by years 
of study and experiment. The parts are in- 
terchangeable, and are made of the most 
highly-tempered metals. Some of the parts 
are produced with such difficulty that they 
are worth ten times their weight in gold. 





No farmer or farmer’s son should be with- 
out this watch, which keeps the time so accu- 
rately that it needs to be compared with a reg- 
ulator only once in many months, We have 
contracted for a large number of these 
watches, and to make them move quickly we 
have determined to furnish a chain with each 
watch. These chains will not be sold sepa- 
rately. They are made of nickel-plated steel 
and are ornamented with a charm. Thou- 
sands of farmers will, of course, wish one of 
these watches, and our immense supply will - 
probably be exhausted within a few months, 
so club-raisers and purchasers should allow 
no time to pass before they try to get one for 
a club or for cash. 

For the present we offer this watch and 
chain for a club of 10 subscribers and $2.50 
added money—$12.50 altogether—or we will 
send both watch and chain (without the pa- 
per) to any address by insured mail for $5.60. 
With the paper, one year, $6.25. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER Co., 





Washington, D. C. 


most im- 
ved pattern of Dog 


It is a patent safety- 
60 constructed that 


eeeeeee 


Second. 
of Collar in solid nickle 
silver will be sent free as 
a mium for a club of 8 subscribers, or sent 

paper one year fOr.......sseeeeeees 1, 

For Gale alone, ..cccverseccccessesevcseseeseses 1.0 

Third, Thesame style of Collar in nickle-plated 
steel sent free for a club of 2subscribers, or sent 
with the paper one year for........ goebes oon $1.1¢ 
For sale alone 





ourth. The same style of collar in polished 
steel, for sale with the paper one year for. .$1.08 
This chain is not for sale except in connection 
Ww e 
In Ordering be sure and not only opecity the 
material of collar you want, but also the 
length, whether 12, 14, or 16 inches. 
Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER co., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE FARMERS’ 


SPECIAL REFERENCE BOOK 


A 520-Page Book and The American 
Farmer One Year for Only $1.30. 





We have arranged with oe pane 4 
‘*Youman’s Dictionary of Every-Day Wants” 
to club with THE.AMEICAN FARMER, The 
Dictionary is a yom Ape book of 520 
containing articles under 20,000 heads. 
t embraces recipes of known merit upon 
every conceivable subject, such as house 
keeping, medicines, farming, stock raising, 
tree culture, gardening, stinines building, 
hunting, trapping, taming, stuffing birds, 
cookery, toilet, farriery, painting and paper- 
ing, working metals, navigation, sailin 
steam engines, boilers, L 


a drainage, horse-training and doctor. 
, etc, 

“tt is useless to attempt to enumerate even 
a hundredth part of this great cyclopedi 


which covers every branch of the work an 
wants of daily life, 

It is the result of the life work of the late 
Prof. Youman, who probably had more gen- 
eral knowledge about common things than 
any American since Dr. Franklin. 

e can dispose of this wonderful book in 
only one way—that is, in connection with s 
subscription for THE AMERICAN FARMER for 
one year. They will both be mailed, post- 
paid, to any address for $1.30. The book is 
equal to a great library. We feel safe in say- 
ing that no collection of 1,000 volumes could 
be made that would contain the amount o/ 
useful information which has been gathered 
together in this one volume by Prof. 
Youman. 

Owing to a technicality in the postal laws, 
it cannot be sent in this combination except 
in a paper cover. It will well pay, however, 
the recipient to have it bound iu cloth. The 
cloth-bound edition, containing exactly the 
e100 matter, will cost at any bookstore about 

00. 

We hope our readers will not fail to take 
advan’ of this remarkable opportunity, the 
like of which will probably not occur again 
in Remember, only $1.30 for both the 
book and the paper for one year. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER OO., 
Washington, D. 0, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


March 15, 1892. 








“Ts your name John Smith?” 
“Heavens! Discovered at last!” 





A Terrible Fall. 
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“Have you heard of the ac-’*ent 
Jones had last week?” 

“No. What's that?” 

“ He fell heir to a million!” 





‘ “ m a2 
One of Gen. Grants soldiers 
ct never drew @ pension. 





Bright Boy. 

One of the city’s prominent life-insur 
ance agents has a bright boy. One day 
in Sunday school the little fellow’s 
teacher was telling the class about Dan- 
iel in the lion’sden. Tommy listened 
attentively, and finally burst forth with : 
* Did Daniel’s children get his lif 
surance when he was all eaten u, 
This “ broke up” the class, 

















Bard—lIs the poetry editor in? | lett 
some poems here-—— 

Boy—The editor is out. 

Bard—Out } 

Boy—Yes; out of his head. He’s 
been reading your poems. 





Bridges and Their Use. 


“That’s what bridges are for, ain't 
they—to get over things?” 


How He Felt About It. 

Bookkeeper—I would like to have 
this afternoon off, if you please. 

Senior Partner—What is the matter, 
Mr. Penn? 

Bookkeeper—I wish to attend my 
wife’s funeral. I feel that it is some- 
thing I ought to attend to personally.— 
Epoch. 





~~ 


The proper thing for a jury is to be 
firm, but not fixed— Washington Star. 


—— 








Nil Desperandum. 
He—Upon my word, I think I have 
gone through every experience, except 
hanging. 
She—Cheer up, dear; that may come 
yet. 


a 








Men who declemp the world owes them 
a living are usually too lazy to hustle 


| around and collect it, 





How an Enterprising Oriental Escancd a Dreadful Pate.—Life. 
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